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THE 


EXAMPLE  OF  WASHINGTON. 


CHAPTER    I 


R.  GRAYSON'S  family  consisted  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grayson,  John  J.  and 
George  W.,  who  were  twins,  Eliza,  and  old 
Mr.  Grayson,  the  grandfather.  John  and 
George  were  about  ten  years  of  age  ;  Eliza 
was  a  little  more  than  eight.  John  was 
named  after  John  Jay,  the  first  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  and  George  was  named 
after  George  Washington. 

Mr.  Grayson  the  elder  was  more  than 
fourscore  years  old.  In  his  youth  he  had 
served  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Re- 
volutionary War.  He  had  often  seen  Wash- 
ington, and,  like  all  old  soldiers,  he  almost 
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worshiped  his  memory.  There  v/as  nothing, 
except  the  Saviour,  which  he  loved  to  talk 
about  so  well.  You  might  often  see  him  at 
evening,  with  Eliza  in  his  lap,  and  one  of 
the  boys  resting  on  each  knee,  and  looking 
up  into  his  face.  What  do  you  think  he 
was  talking  about?  He  was  telling  about 
the  Revolution  and  the  patriots  that  God 
raised  up  for  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  especially  Washington.  Pie  told  his 
stories  over  a  good  many  times,  but  the 
children  were  never  weary  of  hearing  them  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  sometimes  pressed  the 
old  gentleman  a  little  too  strongly  to  re- 
peat them.  At  length,  as  old  age  kept 
stealing  on,  he  became  so  feeble  that  he 
could  not  speak  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out exhaustion.  He  then  told  them  that 
they  must  go  to  their  papa  for  stories  ;  "  for 
my  time  is  out,"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 
After  this  they  had  not  the  heart  to  ask  him 
to  tell  them  '^  about  the  war  and  General 
Washington." 

They  applied  to  their  father  ;  and  as  they 
found  that  their  grandfather  listened  with  as 
much  interest  and  pleasure  as  they  did,  and 
now   and  then  interrupted  him  with  very 
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interesting-  remarks,  they  were  very  frequent 
in  their  applications. 

"  Papa,"  said  John  one  day,  as  hoth  the 
boys  ran  to  meet  him,  ^'  Papa,  if  we  are 
both  good  boys  to-day,  Avill  you  tell  us  about 
General  Washington  to-night  1  Grandpa 
will  like  to  hear  you  too." 

"  Won't  you  J  papa  ?"  said  George,  as  his 
father  did  not  reply  immediately  to  John's 
question. 

"  If  I  say  no,  I  suppose  you  will  not  feel 
under  obligation  to  be  good  boys  1"  said  Mr. 
Grayson,  smiling. 

''  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  John, ''  we  are  always 
under  obligation  to  be  good.  Still,  we  hope 
you  won't  say  no,  sir." 

'^  Well,  if  I  am  not  too  tired,  I  Avill  gra- 
tify you." 

"  Thank  you,   sir,"  said   both  the  boys. 

a  We'll  have  fine  times  to-night,  w^on't 
w^e,  John  1" 

''  I  rather  think  we  shall,"  replied  John. 

"I  mean  to  tell  grandpa  to  take  a  nap 
this  afternoon,  so  that  he  may  not  be  sleepy 
this  evening.  He  always  puts  in  something 
that  is  first-rate,"  said  George. 
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^'  I  hope  papa  won't  be  too  tired,"  said 
John. 

"  We  should  have  asked  him  if  we  could 
not  help  him,  and  so  keep  him  from  being 
tired." 

''  Let  us  go  and  ask  him  now." 

"  1  don't  know  about  it.  It  looks  rather 
selfish.  It  looks  as  though  we  did  not  care 
anything  about  his  being  tired,  unless  it 
should  hinder  him  from  telling  us  stories." 

*'  So  it  does.  I  am  sorry.  I  had  rather 
go  withont  the  stories  than  have  him  very 
tired." 

''  Well,  let  us  go  and  help  him." 

So  they  went  to  the  field  in  which  their 
father  was  at  work.  He  was  a  farmer, 
though  an  educated  man.  He  went  to 
college  with  the  design  of  being  a  farmer 
when  he  got  through.  He  did  not  think 
that  an  education  would  be  of  no  value  to 
him  as  a  farmer. 

He  was  a  good  farmer  ;  consequently  he 
worked  with  his  own  hands.  He  knew  that 
he  could  not  be  a  good  and  prosperous 
farmer  in  any  other  way. 

Boys  who  live  in  the  city  sometimes  think 
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they  would  like   to  be  farmers  when  they 
grow   up ;  but  they    haye    no    idea   that  it 
w^ould  require  them  to  labor  diligently  with 
their  ov/n  hands.     No  one  should  think  of     j^^ 
'being  a  farmer  who  is  too  proud  or  too  lazjf  JH| 
to  work.  t-^HB 

Mr.  Grayson  happened  to  be  employed 
about  a  piece  of  work  in  wdiich  the  boys 
could  render  him  valuable  assistance.  He 
w^as,  therefore,  glad  that  they  had  come, 
though  he  was  constrained  to  feel  that  it 
was  a  regard  to  their  own  pleasure  that  led 
them  to  offer  their  services. 

"  Papa,"  said  George,  ^'  we  didn't  come 
to  help  you  because  we  were  afraid  you 
might  get  too  tired  to  talk  to  us  to-night ; 
we  thought  of  that,  but  concluded  it  v/ould 
be  a  selfish  motive.  We  thought  we  ought 
to  come.  We  had  rather  not  have  any  sto- 
ries than  have  you  get  tired." 

*'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  With  your 
help,  I  shall  get  through  this  piece  of  work 
before  night  with  great  ease." 

Mr.  Grayson  was  delighted  with  the  feel- 
ing and  judgment  thus  manifested  by  his 
boys  in  their  conduct.     He  rejoiced  in  the 
hope  that  he  should  not  train  up  selfish  and 
1* 
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ungrateful  sons.  If  children  wish  to  make 
their  parents  happy,  they  will  show,  by 
their  conduct,  that  they  know^  what  self- 
ishness means,  and  that  they  intend  to 
avoid  it. 

It  was  an  October  afternoon,  and  was 
warm  for  the  season.  After  they  had  worked 
an  hour  or  two,  they  sat  down  to  rest  a  few 
moments  under  the  shade  of  a  hickory  tree 
whose  hardy  foliage  had  not  been  much 
affected  by  the  early  frosts.  Mr.  Grayson 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  re- 
freshed himself  with  a  draught  of  pure  cold 
water. 

"  Father,  I  wish  you  would  not  work  so 
hard,"  said  George. 

"  Why,  my  son  ?  are  you  afraid  that  I — " 

George  guessed  w^iat  he  was  about  to  say, 
and  showed  by  his  countenance  that  he  felt 
hurt.  His  father  perceived  it,  and  checked 
himself,  and  said,  "  I  do  not  injure  myself 
by  labor,  my  dear  boy.  I  never  had  better 
health  in  my  life  than  I  enjoy  now." 

''  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  do  as  much  as 
you  do  ?  Couldn't  you  hire  it  done  ?  There 
is  Mr.  Holmes,  he  hires  all  his  work  done." 

^'  Yes,  and  his  farm  is  going  to  ruin  very' 
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fast.  But  you  seem  to  have  a  wrong  idea 
of  labor.  Your  v/ay  of  speaking  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  you  look  upon  it  as  an 
evil — something  to  be  avoided,  if  possible." 

''  I  thought  nobody  would  ^vork,  unless 
they  were  obliged  to.  Dan  Holmes  says 
his  father  is  the  only  gentleman  in  town, 
because  he  is  the  only  man  who  don't 
work." 

"-  Every  man  is  obliged  to  work,  though 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  term. 
Every  man  is  under  obligation  to  work.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  be  idle.  God  has  com- 
manded us  to  be  diligent  in  business.  He 
has  made  it  a  law  of  our  nature  that  we 
cannot  be  happy  without  labor.  And  if  it 
is  necessary  to  be  idle  in  order  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, then  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  a 
gentleman." 

"  I  did  not  believe  what  Dan  said  ;  I  knew 
better.  But  are  there  not  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  think  as  he  does  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  are ;  because  there  are  a 
great  many  ignorant  people.  When  men 
are  educated,  they  Avill  see  that  idleness  and 
uselessness  do  not  constitute  gentility;  they 
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will  understand  the  law  of  our  being,  and 
ai3preciate  the  dignity  of  labor." 

''  General  Washington  was  a  farmer  after 
the  war  was  over,  w^asn't  he  ?" 

^^  Yes  ;   he  was  what  they,  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  call  a  planter." 
"     ''Did  General  Washington  work?"   said 
George. 

"  Yes,  he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious 
men  that  ever  lived.  In  the  sense  in  which 
sonie  use  the  word,  he  did  not  work  ;  that  is, 
he  did  not  plant,  and  reap,  and  sow,  with 
his  own  hand.  He  had  several  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  hence  had  many  men  in 
his  employment.  He  was  never  idle  a 
moment  during  his  waking  hours,  and 
slept  no  more  than  was  necessary." 

"  We  were  to  hear  about  Washington 
to-nightj^^  said  John.  He  wished  to  keep 
the  subject  untouched  till  the  family  should 
be  gathered  round  the  autumn  fire. 

*'It  is  a  very  foolish  notion  that  has  crept 
into  too  many  republican  heads,  that  it  is 
undignified  and  ungenteel  to  labor  with  one's 
hands.  The  greatest  men  of  antiquity  held 
the  plough;  and  the  Divine  Redeemer,  when 
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on  earth,  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade. 
Come,  let  ns  finish  our  work,  and  go  home." 
They  went  to  work  with  renewed  strength 
and  zeal.  In  a  short  time  their  task  was 
completed,  and  they  went  home  to  prepare 
for  the  evening  treat. 


CHAPTER    II 


VENING  at  length  came,  though  the 
boys  thought  it  Avas  long  in  coming. 
A  bright  fire  was  blazino-  on  the  hearth.  All 
were  in  their  places — the  grandfather,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grayson,  John,  George,  and  Eliza. 
Eliza  was  as  earnest  to  hear  about  Washing- 
ton as  the  boys  were. 

Mr.  Grayson  took  down  a  couple  of 
volumes  from  the  book-case. 

''Is  papa  going  to  read?"  whispered 
Eliza.     ''  I  thought  he  was  going  to  talk." 

''Why  don't  you  like  to  hear  me  read, 
daughter  ?"  said  Mr.  Grayson. 

"  Because,  sir,  it  is  not  so  interesting. 
I  understand  all  you  say  when  you  talk,  but 
I  don't  understand  all  when  you  read."        , 

"  Well,  dear,  I  shall  not  read  much. 
What  I  do  read  I  will  explain  to  your  appre- 
hension.    I   shall  not  have  in   view   your 
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amusement,  so  much  as  your  instruction,  my 
children.  I  intend  to  tell  you  some  things 
about  Washington  which  may  be  useful  to 
you.  I  shall  set  his  example  before  you  for 
your  imitation.  Should  you  not  like  to  be 
like  Washington?" 

"  1  guess  I  should,"  said  George. 
''Yes,  indeed,"  said  John. 
"  I  can't  be  like  him,  for  I  am  a  girl," 
said  Eliza,  in  rather  a  complaining  tone. 

''  Yes,  you  can,  in  a  great  many  things. 
You  can't  be  a  soldier,  it  is  true  ;  and  I  trust 
that  John  and  George  will  no  more  resem- 
ble him  in  that  respect  than  you  will." 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  me  as  good  a 
5oldier  as  W^ashington  was?"    said  John. 

''  I  do  not  wish  to  have  you  a  soldier  at 
all.  If  Washington  were  alive  now,  and 
had  a  son,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  wish  to 
have  him  become  a  soldier.  The  evils  of 
war  are  so  great,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
absolute  necessity  can  reconcile  a  good  man 
to  taking  a  part  in  it.  Washington  himself 
Was  not  willing  to  be  a  soldier  a  moment 
longer  than  it  was  necessary.  As  soon  as 
the  country  was  free,  he  retired  with  joy  to 


.'^private  life." 
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^'  How  old  was  Washington  when  h^  first 
became  a  soldier?"  said  George. 

^'I  will  give  you  some  account  of  his  early- 
life  fnst,  and  will  come  to  your  question  in 
|due  time.  I  may  relate  some  facts,  perhaps, 
with  which  you  may  already  be  acquainted  ; 
but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ex- 
amples they  furnish. 

'^  George  Washington  was  born  in  West- 
moreland county,  Virginia,  February  22, 
1732.  He  was  the  son  of  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, and  great-grandson  of  John  Wash- 
ington, who  came  over  from  England  about 
the  year  1657.  George  lost  his  father  when 
he  was  about  eleven  years  old.  He  was 
carefully  brought  up  by  an  excellent  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  very  obedient.  Now,  John, 
do  you  know  why  he  was  born  in  America, 
instead  of  Europe  or  Africa?" 

*^  Because  his  father  and  mother  lived 
here,  I  suppose,"  answered  John. 

^'  I  know  what  papa  meant,"  said  George. 

'^  What  is  your  answer?"  said  Mr.  Gray- 
son. 

"  He  was  born  in  America  because  the 
Lord  willed  to  have  it  so." 

''  Certainly.     Suppose  he  had  been  born 
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in  Africa,  he  v/ould  have  been  a  poor  hea- 
then— perhaj^s  a  poor  slave.  This  country 
would  "never  have  been  freed  b}^  his  efforts. 
He  would  not  have  left  his  shining  example 
for  all  coming  time.  God  ordered  as  it  was. 
It  was  part  of  his  wise  plan  that  Washington 
should  be  born  when  and  where  he  was 
wanted  to  perform  his  appointed  work.  Did 
you  ever  think  of  that?" 

''  Yes,  sir,"  said  John.  "  I  always  thought 
how  lucky  it  was  that  he  happened  to  be 
born  at  the  time  he  was,  just  as  the  Revolu- 
tion was  ready  to  break  out." 

"  You  see  you  were  rather  heathenish  in 
your  ideas.  Washington  did  not  believe  in 
things  happening.  He  believed  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  often  made  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  it.  But  I  will  speak  of 
that  by-and-by,  perhaps. 

"  When  George  was  old  enough,  he  was 
sent  to  a  common-school.  He  was  very 
diligent  in  his  studies,  and  obedient  to  his 
teachers.  He  was  very  popular  with  his 
school-mates.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how 
he  became  so  popular  1" 

"  He  took  pains  to  please  them,  I  sup- 
pose," said  George. 
2 
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"  No  ;  he  was  not  a  seeker  of  popularity. 
It  was  his  adherence  to  the  law  of  rectitude, 
and  kindness  at  all  times,  which  made  him 
popular." 

''  Didn't  he  wish  to  have  the  hoys  like 
him?" 

"  Undoubtedly  he  did.  Every  one  desires 
the  esteem  of  his  fellows,  unless  he  is  lost  to 
all  sense  of  goodness.  But  Washington  did 
not  make  popularity  the  object  of  pursuit. 
If  he  could  gain  the  esteem  of  others  by  doing 
right,  he  was  glad  to  gain  it;  but  he  never 
would  turn  aside  from  the  right  in  order  to 
please  anybody.  Those  who  seek  popularity 
as  an  end  are  often  selfish,  and  often  do  many 
things  which  are  contemptible  and  wrong. 

^'  Washington  was  so  kind,  so  good-tem- 
pered, and  so  careful  to  do  v/hat  was  right, 

that   his  school-mates   made  him   a  sort  of 
judge.     W'hen   any   dispute   arose   between 

any  of  them,  they  left  the  matter  to  him. 

He    would  consider  it,    and   decide   how   it 

should   be   settled  ;   and   they  were   ahvays 

satisfied  with  his  decisions. 

''  You  see  that  Washington,  when  a  hoy, 

had  great  influence  with  his  associates.    This 

was  owing  to  his  amiable,  steady,  upright 
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conduct.  If  you  will  al\va3^s  be  kind,  and 
govern  your  temper,  and  adhere  to  the  right, 
you  v/ill  have  influence  with  all  who  know 
you." 

"  Tim  Hodges  says  Washington  used  to 
make  all  the  boys  mind  him  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  if  they  didn't  he  used  to  flog  them. 
Tim  says  he  vrill  do  so  too,"  said  John. 

"  I  don't  think  Tim  will  make  a  second 
Washington.  Washington  never  had  re- 
course to  force  in  order  to  make  his  com- 
panions do  as  he  wished.  His  was  moral 
power. 

"  Washington,  in  tlie  course  of  his  life, 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  vv^ith  governing  others. 
He  began  to  qualify  himself  for  governing 
others  very  early.  How  do  3'ou  think  he 
did  if?" 

'^  By  doing  right,  and  treating  everybody 
well,"  said  George. 

"  In  that  way  he  secured  esteem  and  in- 
fluence ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  life,  as  a 
military  and  civil  officer,  he  was  called  to 
govern  men  by  authority.  I  meant  to  ask 
how  you  suppose  he  began  to  qualify  him- 
self in  early  life  for  that '?" 

^^  I  don't  know,"  said  George. 
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*'  I  guess  he  studied  books  treating"  of 
government,  or  read  the  lives  of  generals 
and  governors,"  said  John. 

''  You  have  not  hit  it." 

"How  was  it,  pa?"  said  Eliza,  who 
wished  to  have  the  narrative  proceed. 

''  By  governing  himself.  He  early  quali- 
fied himself  to  govern  others,  by  governing 
himself.  He  had  naturally  a  quick  temper, 
but  lie  resolved  to  get  it  under  control,  and 
did  so.  He  early  acquired  great  powers  of 
self-control.  He  brought  all  his  passions 
into  obedience  to  the  law  of  right. 

"  No  one  is  fit  to  govern  others,  until  he 
is  able  to  govern  himself;  and  no  one  can 
be  said  to  govern  himself  who  is  subject  to  his 
passions — who  is  liable  to  lose  his  temper. 

"  Here  is  something  for  you  to  imitate. 
Washington  had  a  quick  temper,  but  by  care 
he  became  one  of  the  most  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed of  men.  It  was  very  seldom,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  amid  all  his 
labors,  perplexities,  and  cares,  that  he  gave 
any  indications  of  temper.  You  are  both 
rather  quick-tempered.  You  can  overcome 
it,  like  Washington." 

"  Howl  for  I  get  very  vexed  when  I  don't 
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mean  to,  and  before  I  think  of  it.  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  hinder  it  altogether,"  said 
John. 

"•  By  watching  over  3^our  temper,  and  re- 
pressing it  the  moment  you  feel  it  beginning 
to  rise.  If  you  give  it  no  vent,  it  will  not 
break  out.  If  you  will  never-  give  any  ex- 
pression to  your  angry  feelings  when  you 
feel  them  rising,  they  will  not  rise  high,  and 
will  soon  ebb.  But  the  way  quick-tempered 
persons  commonly  do  is  this  :  when  they 
begin  to  feel  angry,  they  vent  their  feelings 
in  words  and  actions,  and  this  inflames  tlieir 
feelings  still  more,  and  thus  they  grow  more 
and  more  quick-tempered.  The  true  way 
is,  never  to  speak  or  act  under  the  influence 
of  angry  feelings.  No  matter  how  just  the 
deed  you  are  tempted  to  do  may  appear  to 
you,  do  not  act  while  you  are  in  a  state  of 
excitement.  You  cannot  see  things  aright. 
You  cannot  rely  upon  your  judgment.  Re- 
sist the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you. 
Refuse  to  yield  at  all  to  your  passion,  and 
it  will  soon  subside.  Pray,  also,  for  the  aid 
of  divine  grace. 

''I  think  I   have  given   you  enough  to 
think   about  for  the  present.     I  wish  you 
2* 
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would  resolve  to  practice  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  examples  thus  furnished,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  self-government." 

''  We  will,"  said  both  the  boys. 

*'  When  will  you  be  ready  to  begin  ?" 

*'  To-morrow  D:iorning,"  said  John. 

"  To-night,"  said  George. 

*' Very  well;  see  that  you  do.  The  great 
difficulty  vv'ith  boys  and  men  is,  that  they 
are  willing  td  promise  to  do  right,  but  are 
never  ready  to  begin." 

''  We  are  read}^,"  said  George. 

"  I  hope  you  will  keep  ready,"  said  Eliza, 
archly. 

The  family  then  kneeled  in  prayer,  except 
the  grandfather,  v/hose  infirmities  rendered 
it  proper  that  he  should  retain  his  seat ;  and 
then  they  separated  for  tlie  night. 

^'I  mean  to  get  up  bright  and  early  to- 
morrow morning,"  said  George. 

''So  do  I ;  you  v/ake  me  if  you  wake 
first,"  said  John. 

For  fear  he  might  not  wake  early,  George 
desired  his  sister  to  call  him  as  soon  as  she 
arose.  Her  habits  of  rising  were  such,  that 
she  was  often  called  the  lark. 

George  and  John  were  soon  sound  asleep. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EARLY  next  morning  Eliza  rapped  at 
the  door,  and  said,  *'  Come,  boys, 
rise  ;  you  are  to  be  General  Washingtons 
to-day,  you  know." 

George  did  credit  to  his  name,  by  rousing 
himself  at  once ;  but  John  could  not  part  with 
friend  Somnus  so  easily. 

George,  remembering  John's  request,  said, 
'^  Come,  John,  np,  up,  up !  we  have  work 
to  do  to-day." 

^'  Let  me  alone,"  said  John,  half  asleep, 
and  cross  in  about  the  same  degree. 

''  Get  up,  then,"  said  George.  "  You 
wished  me  to  wake  you  ;"  and  he  took  one 
of  his  toes,  which  had  made  an  excursion 
from  under  the  bed-clothes,  between  his 
thumb  and  finger,  and  gave  it  a  gentle  pres- 
sure. 

"  Be  still !"  said  John  ;   and   he  made  a 
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use  of  bis  foot  of  which  General  Washing- 
ton has  left  us  no  example. 

''  Hallo  !"  said  George,  '*'  where  did  you 
learn  that  ?  I  guess  you  are  dreaming  that 
you  are  General  Washington's  horse." 

He  then  left  John  to  his  slumbers,  and 
proceeded  to  dress  himself. 

Now,  it  would  have  been  well  if  John 
had  laughed  at  the  idea  of  his  imitating  Gen- 
eral Washington's  horse,  and  had  jumped 
up  good-naturedly.  If  he  had  overcome  his 
irritation  then,  he  would  have  been  quite 
excusable,  and  there  would  have  been  rea- 
son to  hope  tliat  he  would  do  better  next 
time.  But  instead  of  so  doing,  he  rolled 
over  and  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  till  the 
bell  rung  for  prayers.  That  awoke  him 
thoroughly,  for  his  father  would  never  allow 
any  of  his  family  to  be  late  or  absent  from 
family  worship,  unless  it  was  unavoidable. 

John  began  to  dress  himself  in  great  haste; 
but  a  very  important  article  of  dress,  with- 
out which  it  was  impossible  to  descend  to 
the  breakfast-room,  was  wanting.  "  George 
has  hid  them,"  said  he,  in  a  very  angry 
tone.     There  was  nobody  to  hear  him,  but 
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his  temper  was  up,  and  he  felt  prompted  to 
give  it  expression.  "  George  has  hid  them 
because  I  would  not  get  up  when  he  called 
me." 

Now,  in  so  doing,  he  did  what  Washington 
would  not  have  done.  He  would  not  have 
charged  George  with  a  fault,  unless  he  knew 
that  he  was  guilty  of  it ;  and  if  he  had  been 
angry,  he  would  not  have  given  any  expres- 
sion to  his  anger.  He  would  have  kept 
still,  and  held  in  his  temper,  and  by  that 
means  got  the  mastery  over  it. 

Pretty  soon  John  remembered  that  when 
he  undressed  himself  he  folded  up  his  pan- 
taloons, and  laid  them  on  a  shelf  in  an  ad- 
joining closet,  that  some  articles  which  he 
had  in  his  pocket  might  not  be  broken. 

The  family  were  seated  at  the  breakfast- 
table  when  John  entered  the  room,  with  a 
countenance  not  quite  as  placid  as  that  which 
appears  in  the  portraits  of  his  great  model. 

''What  makes  3^ou  so  late,  my  son?"  said 
his  father. 

^'I  could  not  find  my  pantaloons." 

''  That  prevented  your  waking  when 
George  did?" 
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''No,  sir,"  with  embarrassment,  ''it  pre- 
vented my  dressing." 

"Did  your  pantaloons  walk  off  thinking- 
you  were  in  them?"  asked  Mrs.  Grayson. 

Geoige  and  Eliza  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
pantaloons  walking  off  without  the  owner, 
but  John  was  not  yet  good-natured  enough 
to  laugh. 

"You  are  very  sober,"  said  Eliza. 

"General  Washington  was  very  sober," 
said  George. 

Mr.  Grayson  shook  his  head.  He  did  not 
wish  to  have  anything  said  to  John  in  his 
present  mood  adapted  to  irritate  him,  nor  did 
he  wish  to  have  any  banter  associated  w^ith 
the  name  of  Washington. 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  but 
John  knew  that  at  some  future  time  he 
should  be  called  to  account  for  his  delin- 
quency. 

"School  begins  to-day,  boys,"  said  Mr. 
Grayson  ;  "you  will  have  occasion  to  put  in 
practice  the  lessons  you  learned  last  evening. 
What  was  the  most  important  one,  John?" 

John  hesitated. 

"Have  you  forgotten  it?" 
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"No,  sir,"  said  John. 

''Let  us  hear  what  it  was,  then.  What 
did  it  relate  to?" 

"Self-government,"  said  John,  very  much 
embarrassed.  He  was  glad  his  father  did 
not  know  of  his  behavior  in  the  chamber. 

By  school-time  he  had  recovered  his  good 
humor,  and  was  on  pretty  good  terms  with 
himself.  It  was  true,  the  first  thing  he  did 
in  the  morning  Avas  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
great  lesson  which  the}-  were  to  begin  to 
practice  that  day;  but  then  he  did  not  cer- 
tainly promise  that  he  would  begin  before 
breakfast.  Men  do  not  always  begin  their 
day's  work  till  after  breakfast. 

It  is  much  easier  to  excuse  our  faults  to 
ourselves  than  to  repent  of  them.  Has  not 
the  reader  found  it  sol  And  we  must  be 
very  careful  lest  we  mistake  the  one  for  the 
other. 

The  school  was  taught  by  a  new  master. 
There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  boys  to  test  his  powers  of  forbearance, 
or  to  see,  as  they  said,  how  much  govern- 
ment there  was  in  him. 

At  first  there  were  some  slight  deviations 
from  propriety  on  the  part  of  the  older  boys. 
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As  these  were  not  noticed,  greater  liberties 
were  taken,  and  at  length  the  school-room 
threatened  to  be  a  scene  of  confusion.  George 
and  John  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings, 
but  several  boys  who  were  near  them  were 
very  active  in  various  unlawful  ways. 

The  teacher's  patience  was  at  length  ex- 
hausted, and  he  turned  towards  the  boys 
and  gave  them  a  severe  scolding,  which 
would  have  had  much  more  effect  if  he  had 
not  lost  his  self-command.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  made  no  distinction  between 
those  who  were  guilty  and  those  who  were 
not.  He  spoke  as  harshly  to  George  and 
John  as  to  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
mischief. 

George  contented  himself  with  the  mental 
remark  that  the  teacher  was  no  great  imita- 
tor of  Washington. 

John  was  indignant  at  being  falsely  ac- 
cused, as  appeared  from  his  flushed  counte- 
nance. The  neighboring  rogues  saw  it,  and 
labored  to  fan  the  flame  of  his  indignation. 
He  now  permitted  them  to  w^iisper  to  him — 
a  thing  he  had  not  done  before  ;  as  though 
the  teacher's  injustice  could  justify  the  viola- 
tion of  a  wholesome  rule!     It  was  too  bad, 
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they  told  him,  to  be  treated  so,  when  he  had 
done  nothing;  he  ought  now  to  do  some 
mischief  in  revenge.  He  did  not  listen  to 
such  suggestions  long,  before  he  put  them 
into  execution.  One  furnished  him  with  a 
ball  of  soaked  paper  to  huil  across  the  school- 
room. He  was  to  throw  it,  and  then  look 
steadily  on  liis  book  ;  they  were  to  do  the 
same,  so  that  the  teacher  could  not  tell  by 
whom  the  missile  w^as  thrown.  He  threw 
the  ball,  but  in  his  hurry  and  embarrass- 
ment, (for  he  had  never  before  turned  rebel 
in  school,)  he  gave  it  a  different  direction 
from  what  he  intended,  so  that  it  came  very 
near  hitting  the  teacher's  head. 

The  teacher  looked  in  the  direction  whence 
it  came,  and  saw  all  the  boys  with  their  eyes 
on  the  book;  but  then  John  looked  very  red, 
and  the  other  boys,  except  George,  were- 
laughing. 

"Did  you  throw  that?"  said  the  teacher 
to  John. 

John  was  not  used  to  lying,  and  hesitated. 

In  calculating  the  probabilities  of  detection, 

it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  the  teacher 

might  ask  him  the  question  direct,  when  it 

3 
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would  be  necessary  to  confess  or  to  speak  a 
falsehood. 

The  teacher  did  not  wait  long,  but  told 
him  to  come  to  him.     "Do  you  deny  it?" 

''No,  sir." 

"What  did  you  do  it  for?" 

"  Because  you  scolded  me  wiien  I  had 
been  doing  nothing  at  all." 

The  teacher  felt  that  he  had  acted  hastily. 

"Had  you  nothing  to  do  with  the  mischief 
that  has  been  going  on  all  day?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  sir." 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  which 
commended  his  assertion  to  the  belief  of  the 
teacher.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "I  was  wrong,  but  my  wrong  does 
not  justify  your  wrong." 

"I  know  it,  sir,"  said  John,  touched  by 
the  magnanimity  of  the  teacher,  "and  I  am 
sorry  for  it." 

"You  may  go  to  your  seat,"  said  the 
teacher,  kindly. 

There  were  no  more  attempts  to  test  the 
patience  of  the  master. 

When  evening  came,  and  the  Gray- 
son  family  were  gathered   round  the  fire. 
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the  young  people  were  silent,  expecting 
the  subject  that  occupied  their  attention  the 
last  evening  would  be  resumed.  John  was 
not  disposed  to  ask  his  father  to  renew  the 
conversation,  from  a  consciousness  that  he 
had  failed  to  profit  during  the  day  from  the 
example  set  before  him ;  and  George  was 
afraid  if  he  mentioned  it,  that  questions  might 
be  asked  that  might  place  John  in  a  very 
unpleasant  position.  George  was  not  one  of 
those  boys  who  conceal  the  faults  of  their 
brothers  from  their  fathers  when  under  obli- 
gation to  make  them  known.  4^ 

Eliza  at  length  spoke  :  ''Papa,  are  we  not 
going  to  have  some  more  Washington  to- 
night?" 

"I  don't  know,  my  dear.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  these  young  gentlemen  have  pro- 
fited to-day  by  anything  they  heard  last 
evening?" 

He  waited  for  a  reply,  but  none  was  given. 

''  George,  bow  has  it  been  with  you?  Have 
you  governed  yourself  to-day  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir;  I  have  not  had  any 
occasion  to  try.  I  have  not  met  with  any- 
thing to  disturb  me." 
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"How  has  it  been  with  you,  John?  Have 
you  governed  yourself  to-day  ?" 

John  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
was  silent. 

"Did  you  hear  fatlier's  question?"  said 
Mrs.  Grayson. 

"Yes,  ma'am  ;"  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

"I  was  afraid,  from  what  I  saw  this  morn- 
ing-, that  you  would  make  a  poor  day  of  it. 
You  didn't  begin  the  day  aright,  and  if  the 
day  is  not  begun  aright,  it  commonly  goes 
wrong  throughout.  You  must  begin  the  day 
aright,  and  to  do  that,  you  must  begin  it  with 
God,  and  receive  strength  from  Him  to  meet 
its  temptations  and  perform  its  duties.  Be- 
gin aright  to-morrow,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  the  retrospect  may  be  more  pleasant  than 
that  of  to-day." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  their  next- 
door  neighbors,  came  in  to  spend  the  even- 
ing. The  boys  were  a  little  sorry  at  first, 
but  both  of  them  thought  there  was  now  an 
occasion  for  self-government;  so  they  resolved 
not  to  show,  nor  if  possible  feel,  any  regret 
at  the  interruption.  They  were  succeeding 
very  well,  when  a  fresh  arrival  of  Mr.  Jones's 
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children,  consisting  of  two  boys  and  twogirls, 
of  ages  not  differing  much  from  those  of  the 
Grayson's,  was  hailed  with  great  joy.  They 
took  possession  of  the  kitchen;  and  what  w^ith 
light  hearts  and  nimble  tongues,  and  apples 
and  pears  and  walnuts,  they  had  a  delightful 
evening.  Sorry  were  they  when  they  were 
told  that  ]Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  had  gone 
home.  • 


CHAPTER  IV. 

©^•©HE  next  evening  the  family  were  as- 

^^    sembled  at  an  early  hour,  prepared  to 

resume  the  subject  so  interesting  to  them  alh 

'^  There  never  was  another  man  like  George 
Washington  born  into  the  world,  and  there 
never  will  be,''  said  grandpa. 

''The  man  that  made  the  speech  on  elec- 
tion-day said  that  General  Jackson  w^as  as 
good  and  great  a  man  as  Washington,"  said 
John. 

The  old  soldier  would  not  deign  to  give 
any  indication  that  he  heard  the  remark. 

"Papa,"  said  Eliza,  ''how  came  General 
Washington  to  be  so  good?  Was  he  born 
good?" 

'^No,  m}"  daughter.  Like  every  other  son 
of  Adam,  he  was  born  with  a  depraved 
heart.  His  admirable  character  and  habits 
were  not  the  result  of  accident ;  they  were 
the  result  of  a  regular  plan,  and  persevering 
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effort  on  his  part.  He  knew  that  pains  and 
labor  were  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
good  character.  Accordingly,  when  he  was 
thirteen  )"ears  of  age,  he  collected  and  wrote 
out  more  than  a  hundred  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  actions  and  the  formation  of 
his  character. 

''I  should  like  to  hear  them,"  said  George, 

*'I  should  like  to  copy  them,  and  carry 
them  with  me  all  the  time,"  said  John. 

''To  practice  a  few  of  them  would  be  bet- 
ter than  to  carry  them  all  around  with  5^ou. 
I  will  read  j^ou  a  few  of  them,  and  v/e  will 
talk  about  them  a  little. 

""  'Every  action  in  comjjany  ought  to  he  with 
some  sign  of  respect  to  those  present,^ 

''You  see  that  Washington  thought  it 
worth  while  to  form  habits  of  politeness. 
Some  people  think  that  politeness  is  not 
worth  taking  any  trouble  about.  'Do  what 
is  right,  take  no  trouble  about  the  niceties 
of  manner,'  say  some.  Now,  the  law  of  right 
requires  us  to  attend  to  the  manner  as  well 
as  to  the  motives  of  our  conduct;  and  benevo- 
lence requires  it,  for  we  make  others  happy 
when  we  treat  them  with  genuine  politeness. 
Some  persons  think  they  are  above  the  laws 
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"  Oi"  politeness — too  great  to  be  subject  to  them. 
Lei.  such  remember  that  Washington  was 
not  too  great  to  attend  to  the  rules  of  polite- 
ness. 

^'The  following  are  some  other  rules,  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject. 

"  '  Read  no  letters^  books  or  jjapers  in  com- 
2M7iy;  but  when  there  is  necessity  for  doing  if, 
ask  leave. ^ 

'^  '  Strive  not  loitJi  your  superiors  in  argu- 
mentj  but  always  submit  your  judgment  with 
modesty.'^ 

'' '  In  the  presence  of  others  sing  not  to  your- 
selves in  a  humming  voice,  nor  drum  with 
your  fingers  or  feet. '^ '' 

John  and  Eliza  both  looked  towards 
George,  and  exchanged  meaning  looks  with 
each  other. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  rule,  George?" 
said  Mr.  Grayson. 

"I  think  it  is  a  very  good  one,  sir.'' 

"I  think  so  too." 

George  was  very  apt  to  violate  this  rule, 
and  so  are  a  great  many  young  persons. 

George  resolved  that  he  would  correct  the 
habit  at  once ;  as  I  hope  the  reader  will,  if 
he  has  fallen  into  it. 
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Mr.  Grayson  continued  to  read: 

''  '  Let  your  discourse  ivitk  men  of  business  he 
short  and  comprehensive.^ 

^'Remember  that,  my  son.  When  you 
were  at  Mr.  Cooke's  the  other  day,  I  noticed 
you  kept  him  engaged  in  conversation  about 
a  matter  which  was  not  very  important, 
when  he  wished  to  be  at  his  desk.  Never 
interrupt  a  business  man  in  business  hours, 
unless  it  is  necessary  ;  then  say  w^iat  you 
have  to  say  as  soon  as  possible  and  retire. 

^'  '  .Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  qual- 
ity^ for  it  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad 
comiyany.^ 

''  What  is  the  old  proverb  on  this  subject, 
John?" 

''  'A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps,'  "  said  John. 

"■  What  is  the  chief  reason  why  one  should 
always  associate  with  good  company?" 

''It  will  make  him  respectable — will  give 
him  a  good  reputation." 

"Is  that  all  that  it  will  do?" 

"It  will  tend  to  keep  him  from  forming 
bad  habits." 

"It  will  do  more  than  that.  A  man  can- 
not associate  with  another  for  any  length  of 
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time  without  becoming  like  him.  Whether 
he  designs  and  desires  it  or  not,  the  effect 
will  take  place.  There  is  a  likeness  con- 
tracted between  intimate  associates.  You 
cannot  be  intimate  with  a  bad  person,  with- 
out becoming  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  like 
him.  And  the  same  is  true  if  you  associate 
with  good  persons  :  you  will  become  some- 
^vhat  like  them.  You  have  seen  examples 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said  ?" 

''Yes,  sir,"  said  George.  ''James  Averil 
was  one  of  the  most  quiet,  well-behaved 
boys  in  the  school ;  but  somehow  he  got  in 
with  the  Alton  boys,  and  now  he  is  just  like 
them  :  he  is  rough,  noisy,  and  I  am  afraid 
swears  sometimes." 

"I  will  venture  to  say  that  "Washington 
never  knowingly  and  willingly  associated 
with  a  bad  boy  or  man  for  an  hour.  Boys 
sometimes  think  they  can  go  with  bad  boys 
for  a  time  and  not  be  like  them ;  but  they 
may  just  as  well  think  that  they  can  handle 
fire  and  not  be  burnt.  Before  you  associate 
with  any  one,  consider  whether  you  are  w^il- 
ling  to  be  like  him  in  feeling,  action  and 
manners.  If  you  are  not,  then  do  not  asso- 
ciate with  him." 
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"You  had  better  not  go  fishing  with  Sam 
any  more,"  whispered  Eliza  to  George  ;  and 
probably  the  reader  can  think  of  some  one 
with  whom  he  had  better  not  go  any  more. 

''  ^Be  notforward^^  that  is,  bokl,  self-con- 
fident, 'hut  friendly  and  courteous;  the  first  to 
salute,  hear  and  answer.^ 

"^  I  have  noticed,  John,  that  you  seldom 
speak  or  bow  to  an}^  one  till  they  notice  you 
first.  Washington's  rule  was  to  be  the  first 
to  salute.  You  can  never  lose  anything  by 
being  polite  and  courteous.  Even  if  your 
courtesy  is  not  returned,  no  harm  is  done; 
you  will  gain  friends  and  improve  your  dis- 
position. Som.e  never  speak  till  you  have 
spoken  to  them,  for  fear  that  their  salutation 
may  not  be  returned,  and  thus  their  dignity 
would  suffer.  Never  have  any  such  foolish 
notions.  Do  what  is  right  and  courteous, 
and  your  dignity  will  do  well  enough. 

"  '  Detract  not  from  others,  neither  he  exces- 
sive in  commending.^ 

"  That  is  a  very  important  rule  for  all  to 
follow,  young  and  old.  Tbere  is  a  great 
deal  of  detraction  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  envy  and  jealousy.  We  hear  it 
almost  every  day." 
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''There  is  George  Smith— is  always  pick- 
ing at  Abel  Green,  saying  that  his  composi- 
tions are  not  good,  or  are  borrowed  out  of  a 
book;  and  I  suppose  it  is  because  Abel  is  the 
first  scholar  in  school,"  said  John. 

''Never  attempt  to  lessen  any  person's  re- 
putation. If  he  IS  thought  of  more  highly 
than  he  deserves,  it  is  none  of  your  business. 
If  you  have  a  rival,  be  sure  that  you 
freely  acknowledge  his  merits.  If  he  sur- 
passes you  in  anything,  be  the  first  to  ac^ 
knowledge  it,  and  do  not  let  it  cause  any 
unpleasant  feelings  towards  him.  Greet  him 
with  particular  kindness.  By  so  doing,  you 
will  cultivate  nobility  of  soul  ;  you  will  ac- 
quire a  disposition  of  mind  favorable  to  your 
internal  peace,  and  to  your  influence  with 
others.  There  are  some  persons  who,  when 
they  praise  anyone,  are  so  extravagant  about 
it,  that  it  is  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit 
to  the  person  commended.  They  would  do 
well  to  remember  the  rule,  '  Be  not  excessive 
in  commending.' 

"  '5e  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to 
the  disparagement  of  any. ^ 

"Some  persons  seem  to  love  to  believe 
such  reports,  and  we  easily  believe  what  we 
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desire  to.  A  little  reflection  will  show  us 
the  meanness  of  such  a  disposition.  When 
we  hear  a  had  report,  we  ought  to  hope  that 
it  may  not  he  true,  and  we  must  require 
abundant  evidence  before  we  receive  it  as 
true.  We  must  never  give  currency  to  it 
unless  we  know  it  to  be  true  ;  nor  then,  un- 
less we  are  under  obligation  to  do  so." 

^^ Unless  we  are  under  obligation  to!"  said 
George,  with  surprise.  '^  If  there  is  a  report 
about  a  man,  and  it  is  certain  it  is  true,  and 
I  know  it  is  true,  have  I  not  a  right  to  tell  it 
to  anybody  I  have  a  mind  to?" 

"No,  you  are  not  to  say  anything  to  any- 
body's disadvantage,  unless  there  is  a  call  of 
duty  for  you  to  do  so." 

"But  I  may  meet  with  a  man  who  hasn't 
heard  the  report,  and  he  is  going  to  transact 
some  business  with  the  man,  and  he  may  be 
cheated  :  may  I  not  tell  him,  even  if  he  does 
not  ask  me?" 

'*  Certainly,  there  would  be  a  call  of  duty. 
But  then  you  must  see  to  it  that  the  motive 
be  a  desire  to  prevent  the  neighbor  from  suf- 
fering injustice,  not  a  desire  to  injure  the 
4 
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delinquent,  or  to  gratify  a  taste  for  telling 
news." 

'^I  think  that  would  be  a  good  rule  for 
Mrs.  Semple  to  follow,"  said  Eliza,  in  an 
audible  whisper  to  her  mother. 

"You  must  not  be  too  liberal,  daughter, 
and  give  away  what  you  may  need  yourself. 
In  that  very  remark  there  was  something 
very  near  a  violation  of  the  rule." 

Eliza  blushed,  and  thought  she  ^vould 
make  no  more  applications  of  what  was  said 
to  others. 

''  ^  Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform.'^ 

"John,  would  conforming  to  that  rule 
make  any  difference  in  your  actions'?" 

''I  don't  think  it  would  much,  sir,"  said 
John. 

"What  are  those  pieces  of  boards  lying 
about  the  bee-house?" 

"I  set  out  to  make  a  wagon,  but  have  not 
finished  it  yet." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Well,  I'm  not  quite  carpenter  enough." 

"  You  never  undertake  what  you  cannot 
perform  ?" 
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''  I  did  not  suppose  he  meant  such  small 
things.  I  thought  he  meant  things  of  im- 
portance." 

^'  Small  things  are  of  hnportance  when 
the  formation  of  habit  is  concerned.  If  you 
would  keep  this  rule,  as  no  doubt  Washing- 
ton kept  it,  you  will  always  consider  whe- 
ther you  can  accomplish  what  you  have  in 
view,  and  if  you  cannot,  you  will  let  it  alone. 
If  yon  do  this  in  small  things,  the  habit 
will  be  formed  J  which  will  make  you  an 
efficient  man — a  man  to  be  relied  upon,  as 
Washington  was.  When  Washington  said 
he  would  do  a  thing,  everybody  was  sure 
that  it  would  be  done.  They  knew  he 
w^ould  not  undertake  anything  which  he 
could  not  perform. 

"  There  are  persons  who  are  ready  to 
promise  to  do  almost  anything,  and  they 
mean  to  do  it  at  the  time  ;  but  they  begin, 
and  find  it  to  be  beyond  their  power.  Peo- 
ple lose  all  confidence  in  them  as  efficient 
men." 

"  We  cannot  always  know  certainly  whe- 
ther we  can  do  a  thing  or  not,  till  we  have 
tried.      If  we  never  attempt  anything  but 
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what  we  know  we  can  do,  we  shall  leave- 
many  things  undone  which,  perhaps,  we 
might  have  done,  if  we  had  tried,"  said 
John. 

''  The  rule  does  not  mean  that  you  should 
never  undertake  anything  but  what  you  are 
certain  you  can  perform.  It  means  that 
you  should  never  undertake  that  which  re- 
flection Avould  show  there  was  little  or  no 
probability  that  you  can  perform — that  you 
should  consider  well  and  wisely  before  you 
commit  yourself.  The  best  way,  in  regard 
to  things  which  you  are  not  sure  you  can 
do,  is  to  say,  '  I  will  try.' 

'^  ^  Be  careful  to  keep  all  your  promises.^ 
''  In  regard  to  this,  also,  little  things 
must  be  included.  Some  persons  keep  their 
promises  in  regard  to  serious  matters,  and 
pay  little  regard  to  those  which  respect 
smaller  matters.  But  that  was  not  the  way 
with  Washington.  He  was  careful  to  keep 
his  word  in  the  smallest  matters ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  always  be- 
lieved. His  word  was  as  good  as  his  written 
obligation.  He  never  failed  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise in  all  things,  even  the  smallest,  though 
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he  had  the  care  of  the  nation  upon 
him." 

"  Suppose  a  man  makes  a  promise  to  do 
what  is  wrong,  must  he  keep  it?"  said 
George. 

''  Certainly  not ;  a  man  has  no  right  to 
do  wrong." 

"  One  of  the  boys  promised  another  to  go 
into  Mr.  Field's  pasture,  after  chestnuts,  and 
then  Mr.  Field  said  nobody  should  go 
there  ;  but  he  went  because  he  promised  to 

go." 

^^  He  did  wrong,  and  he  knew  that  he 
did  wrong.  People  often  render  such  rea- 
sons ;  but  the  amount  of  it  is,  they  wish  to 
do  wrong,  and  they  make  their  promise  an 
excuse  to  themselves  and  others.  It  is 
wrong  to  make  a  promise  to  do  evil,  and  it 
is  wrong  to  keep  it. 

^^  I  shall  read  you  only  two  or  three  more 
of  Washington's  rules. 

"  '  Let  your  recreations  he  manly ^  and  not ' 
sinful.^ 

"  As  he  wished  to  form  a  noble  character, 
he  knew  he  must  always  avoid  what  was 
foolish  and  wrong.     Even  in  his  hours  of 
4* 
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relaxation,  when  he  was  at  play,  he  would 
not  engage  in  silly  sport,  much  less  in  one 
that  led  to  evil. 

"  '  When  you  speak  of  God^  or  his  attri- 
butes^ let  it  he  seriously  and  in  rever- 
ence.^ 

^'  Of  course  this  rule  prohibits  all  swear- 
ing". Among  his  rules  there  is  no  one  against 
swearing ;  I  suppose  he  thought  it  was  un- 
necessary. Some  think  it  is  manly,  and  a 
mark  of  courage,  to  swear  ;  but  Washington 
did  not  think  so.  He  was  never  profane, 
and  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  check 
profanity  in  others. 

"  There  are  some  people  who  do  not 
swear,  and  yet  they  use  the  names  and  attri- 
butes of  God  irreverently.  They  pronounce 
the  awful  name  of  God  as  carelessly  as  they 
would  pronounce  the  name  of  any  other 
thing.  Newton,  the  great  astronomer,  never 
uttered  the  name  of  the  Creator  without 
a  reverential  pause.  Washington  charged 
himself  to. use  it  'seriously,  in  reverence.*" 
See  that  you  follow  his  example. 

"  '  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  heart  that 
little  spark  of  celestial  Jire,  called  Conscience  J 
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'^  Do  you  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
rule,  George  1" 

'^  I  don't  know  as  I  do,  perfectly." 

^'  What  is  conscience?" 

'^  I  know  what  conscience  is  well  enough, 
but  I  don't  know  what  he  means  by  keeping 
it  alive." 

Eliza,  by  her  manner,  though  she  did  not 
speak,  seemed  to  say  that  she  knew. 

'^  Well,  daughter,  what  is  it?" 

''  I  think  it  means  that  we  should  always 
obey  conscience — always  keep  a  good  con- 
science," said  Eliza. 

"  That  is  it.  Conscience  is  that  power  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  perceive  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  Before  we  act, 
we  should  consider  whether  that  which  we 
design  to  do  is  right  or  wrong,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. By  so  doing,  conscience  is  kept 
alive.  By  using  it  properly,  it  lives,  and 
increases  in  power  ;  by  neglecting  and  abus- 
ing it,  it  decays,  and  seems  for  a  time  to 
die. 

''  In  regard  to  everything  which  he  didj 
Washington  consulted  his  conscience,  and 
obeyed  its  voice.     This  is  the  first  thing  you 
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are  to  do,  my  children,  and  the  great  thing, 
in  order  to  be  like  Washington.  You  are 
to  resolve  always  to  do  right.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  Washington's  excellence  and 
greatness. 

"  You  see  that  his  noble  character  was  not 
the  result  of  accident.  It  was  the  result  of 
labor  on  his  part.  He  determined  to  form  a 
noble  character.  He  knew  it  was  not  enough 
to  desire  to  be  a  noble  man  ;  he  must  act 
with  reference  to  this  end.  He  then  col- 
lected a  series  of  important  rules,  by  which 
to  direct  his  actions.  He  governed  his  ac- 
tions by  those  rules.  It  was  no  easy  thing 
for  him  to  do  this.  Doubtless,  he  sometimes 
failed  to  keep  strictly  to  the  rules  at  first, 
but  he  steadily  persevered,  and  thus  he  gra- 
dually formed  a  character  which  has  received 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 

^' You  should  begin  at  once  to  form,  on  sys- 
tem, your  character  and  habits.  I  know  it 
is  hard  work  oftentimes  to  do  this.  It  will 
cost  labor  and  pains.  To  build  a  fine  house 
costs  a  great  deal  of  labor,  but  to  form  a  fine 
character  costs  a  great  deal  more  labor. 
But  it  is  worth  more  than  it  costs.     A  fine 
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house  will  last  only  for  a  few  years.  A  fine 
character — a  mind  rightly  trained — -will  last 
for  eternity.  It  will  be  vseful,  and  will  b© 
admired  J  forever," 


CHAPTER   V. 

I  HE  next  evening  was  not  looked  for- 
ward to  with  quite  as  much  interest 
as  the  last  had  been  by  the  boys.  Like 
other  boys,  they  preferred  exciting  stories  to 
useful  truths.  As  they  were  getting  ready 
for  ^  the  conference-meeting,'  as  they  called 
it,  John  said,  *^  I  wish  grandpa  would  do 
the  talking  to-night." 

^'  I  wish  he  would,  too,"  said  George. 

"  He  is  a  great  deal  more  interesting  than 
papa.  Let  us  see  if  we  can't  get  him  to 
talk  to-night.  You  ask  him  some  question 
that  will  set  him  talking,  and  may  be  he 
will  keep  on,  and  papa  won't  interrupt 
him." 

''If  Eliza  should  ask  him,  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  get  engaged  in  talking." 

"  You  ask  her  to  ask  him  some  question 
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about  what  Washington  did  at  some  place, 
won't  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.     I  must  think  about  it." 

"  I  will,  then,  if  you  don't." 

^'  Better  think  of  it,  and  see  if  it  is  right- 
mind  the  rule." 

"  See  if  it  is  right !  how  can  it  be  wrong  ? 
I  know  it  is  right,  without  thinking  about 
it." 

George  thought  about  it,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  right.  It  w^as 
contriving  a  plan  to  prevent  their  father 
from  doing  what  he  thought  -was  for  their 
good,  and  what  they  had  asked  him  to  do. 
It  was  treating  him  with  disrespect.  It  was 
cheating  him.  He  felt  sorry  that  he  had 
said  so  much  as  he  had — sorry  that  he  had 
not  thought  before  he  spoke. 

He  immediately  went  in  search  of  John, 
to  give  him  his  view  of  the  matter,  and  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  his  making  the  proposed 
request  to  his  sister.  He  found  him,  and 
with  some  difficulty  brought  him  to  take  the 
same  view  of  the  matter  with  himself,  or  at 
least  to  lay  aside  the  proposed  plan. 

When  the   evening  circle  was   formed, 
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Eliza  was  the  first  to  speak.  ^^  I  hope,"  said 
she,  "  that  papa  has  got  through  with  the 
rules." 

^'  I  have,"  said  her  papa,  ^'  and  I  am 
afraid  you  young  folks  have,  also." 

^'  I  don't  know  what  papa  means,"  said 
she* 

''  I  am  afraid  that,  now  you  have  heard 
them,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  matter, 
and  that  the  reducing  them  to  practice  will 
be  forgotten." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  forget  them,"  said 
George. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Eliza. 

^'  I  wouldn't,  if  I  could  help  it,"  said 
John. 

"  The  difficulty  with  you,  John,  is,  that 
you  give  up  as  soon  as  anything  goes  wrong. 
If  you  forget  your  resolution,  and  fail  once, 
you  do  not  try  again.  You  should  try 
harder  in  the  first  place,  and  if  you  fail,  try 
again,  resolving  that  you  will  not  give  up 
till  you  succeed.  The  correction  of  bad 
habits  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  is  some- 
times represented  to  be  in  books.  Time, 
and  effort  J  and  perseveranccj  a^e  necessary," 
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'''  There  is  one  rule,^'  said  the  grandfather, 
^*  which  I  wish  Washington  had  put  at  the 
head  of  all  others.'' 

^'  What  is  that,  grandpa  1"   said  George. 

^^'Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart.'  " 

There  was  silence  for  some  time  after  the 
above  words  were  uttered,  in  a  very  solemn 
manner,  by  the  aged  soldier  of  the  Cross. 

''  Those  rules  that  we  have  heard  about," 
continued  he,  ^'were  very  good,  but  the 
fundamental  ones  are  wanting.  There  is 
nothing  said  about  prayer  and  reading  the 
Bible." 

"'  Don't  you  suppose  he  did  pray  and  read 
the  Bible  1"  said  George. 

''  I  have  no  doubt  he  did.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  he  was  a  Christian  ;  most 
likely  he  became  one  when  he  was  young. 
If  he  did  not,  he  found  it  much  harder  work 
to  keep  his  rules  than  he  otherwise  would. 
The  easiest  way  to  do  right  is  to  begin  by 
getting  the  heart  right  towards  God  ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  is  the  only  way.  Repent,  and 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then 
God  will  help  you  to  keep  all  right  rules," 
6 
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"  I  didn't  know,"  whispered  Eliza,  but 
so  loud  that  grandpa  heard  her,  ''  that 
grandpa  thought  Washington  could  ever  do 
wrong." 

"  I  think  Washington  the  best  human 
model  for  imitation  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen ;  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  only 
perfect  model.  Washington,  under  God, 
saved  the  country,  but  he  could  not  save  a 
soul.     It  takes  the  Son  of  God  to  do  that." 

After  waiting  some  time,  to  see  if  the  old 
gentleman  was  disposed  to  say  anything 
more,  Mr.  Grayson  remarked,  "  I  will  now 
mention  an  incident  in  Washington's  early 
life,  which  furnishes  an  example  especially 
worthy  of  your  imitation.  When  he  was 
about  fourteen  years  old,  his  brother  obtained 
an  appointment  for  him  to  be  a  midshipman 
in  the  British  navy." 

''  In  the  Britisk  navy  I"  said  Eliza. 
'^Yes,  dear;  you  will  remember  this  was 
before   the   Revolution,  when  this  country 
was  subject  to  England. 

"  George  was  very  anxious  to  go,  and  his 
mother  gave  her  consent.  But  when  the 
time  of  his  departure  drew  near,  she  desired 
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him  to  remain  at  home.  This  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  him,  but  he  cheerfully 
yielded  to  her  wishes,  and  gave  up  his  ap- 
pointment. He,  who  was  preparing  himself 
to  command  armies  and  govern  millions, 
always  obeyed  his  mother." 

"  I  always  obey  mother,"  thought  George. 

Mr.  Grayson  guessed  what  was  passing 
in  his  son's  mind,  and  said,  ^^  There  are 
some  children  who  always  obey  the  direct 
commands  of  their  parents,  and  who  yet 
might  improve  by  more  closely  imitating 
Washington.  They  always  obey,  and  com- 
monly with  cheerfulness ;  but  sometimes, 
when  their  heart  is  very  much  set  on  a  thing, 
and  it  is  denied  them,  there  is  a  want  of 
cheerful  submission.  They  sometimes  show 
signs  of  discontent,  and  utter  complaints. 
This  is  not  the  way  Washington  did.  His 
heart  was  very  much  set  on  going  to  sea, 
but  when  his  mother  withdrew  her  consent, 
he  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  disappoint- 
ment. He  showed  no  signs  of  discontent — 
he  uttered  no  complaint." 

George  thought  his  father  meant  him,  and 
John   thought  he   meant  him,   and   Eliza 
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thought  he  meant  her.  I  hope  the  reader 
will  think  he  meant  him,  and  profit  by  the 
hint. 

''  My  children,"  said  Mr.  Grayson,  *'  give 
earnest  attention  to  this  matter.  The  next 
time  you  are  required  to  give  up  your  will 
to  your  parents,  give  it  up  cheerfully.  Let 
there  be  a  smile  on  your  countenance.  You 
will  thus  acquire  a  beautiful  and  noble  trait 
of  character.  You  will  render  your  parents 
very  happy.  Nothing  gives  them  more  plea- 
sure than  to  see  the  true  spirit  of  obedience. 
You  will  be  like  Washington.  What  is  in- 
finitely more  important,  3^ou  will  please 
God." 

"  If  Washington  had  not  given  up  his 
purpose  of  going  to  sea,  is  it  likely  he  would 
have  been  made  general  of  our  armies  f" 
said  George. 

''  I  think  not.  Very  likely  he  would  never 
have  risen  higher  than  to  the  office  pf  lieu- 
tenant or  captain,  and  he  would  probably 
have  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  king. 
If  he  had  disobeyed  his  mother,  he  would 
probably  have  lost  the  honor  of  being  the 
saviour  of  his  country.     You  see  how,  in 
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the  providence  of  God,  great  things  depend 
on  small  ones.  The  only  safe  way  is  always 
to  do  right,  always  to  obey,  and  then  God 
will  order  things  for  the  best.  The  disobedi- 
ent often  cut  themselves  off  from  great  bless- 
ings, which  they  would  otherwise  receive. 

''  Mr.  Roberts  said  we  ought  not  to  be  good 
for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  it  might  afford — 
he  says  it  is  selfish." 

"  If  you  obey  God  merely  that  you  may 
receive  benefits,  and  have  no  other  motive, 
you  are  wrong — you  cannot  be  good  ;  but 
God  permits  us  to  have  reference  to  the 
recompense  of  reward.  He  holds  out  re- 
wards to  encourage  us  in  our  obedience. 

''  You  should  obey  your  parents,  because 
it  is  right  that  you  should  obey  them — be- 
cause you  love  them  ;  not  because  you  may 
gain  something  by  it,  though  it  is  certain 
you  will  gain  something  by  it.  Just  so  you 
should  obey  your  Heavenly  Father — because 
it  is  right — because  you  love  him,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  that  follow 
obedience.  Some  regard  may  be  had  to 
these,  but  they  should  not  be  the  reason  of 
obedience." 
5* 


CHAPTEE  Yl. 

iAPA,"  said  John,  as  evening  came, 
''  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  the 
ench  w^ar.  Grandpa  hasn't  told  us  as 
much  about  that  as  he  has  about  the  Revo- 
lution. Washington  was  in  it  when  he  was 
young,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  he 
used  to  do  when  he  was  a  young  soldier." 

''  I  did  not  promise  to  give  you  the  his- 
tory of  the  wars.  I  only  intended  to  point 
out  some  particulars  in  the  life  of  Washing- 
ton that  would  furnish  examples  for  your 
imitation.  As  you  are  never  likely  to  be 
employed  in  fighting  Indians,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  point  out  his  examples  in 
that  respect.  As  I  do  not  think  you  will 
ever  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  this  or  any  other  country,  I  shall  not  tell 
you  how  he  conducted  the  army.  You  can 
read  the  history  for  yourself.     Traits  of  char- 
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racter,  rather  than  striking  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  times,  are  the  things  to  which  I 
propose  to  call  your  attention." 

''  If  Washington  had  been  killed  in  the 
French  war,  would  there  have  been  any 
Revolution  ?"  said  John. 

''  Yes  ;  the  Revolution  would  have  taken 
place,  or  at  least  there  would  have  been  war 
between  the  colonies  and  England,  but  what 
would  have  j:>een  the  result  of  it,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  I  do  not  think  independence 
could  have  been  gained  when  it  was  with- 
out Washington." 

"  How  lucky  it  was  for  us  that  he  was 
not  killed !" 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  he  was  not  killed  ?" 

"I  don't  know;  perhaps  he  took  good 
care  not  to  get  shot.  No,  that  was  not  it, 
for  a  brave  man  would  not  do  that." 

''Would  not  do  what]" 

''  Would  not  take  care  not  to  get  shot." 

"  You  confound  rashness  with  courage. 
It  is  no  mark  of  want  of  courage  to  take 
care  of  one's  life.  Washington  never  ex- 
posed himself  to  danger  when  there  was  no 
call  for  it,  but  when  there  was,  he  was  per- 
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fectly  fearless.  He  was  often  exposed  to 
great  clanger.  In  the  battle  in  which  Gen- 
eral Braddock  was  slain,  he  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him,  and  four  bullet-holes  in  his 
coat.  Why  was  it  that  he  escaped  with  his 
life?" 

^'  I  don't  know,  sir.  Because  the  bullets 
did  not  happen  to  hit  him." 

*'  What  do  you  say  the  reason  was  that 
he  was  not  killed,  Eliza  ?" 

''  The  Lord  kept  him  safe,"  said  Eliza. 

"  Was  there  any  luck  or  happening  about 
if?" 

"  No,  sir.  God's  providence  guarded 
him." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  about 
Washington  than  his  recognition  of,  and 
dependence  on,  the  providence  of  God. 
Throughout  his  whole  life  this  was  conspi- 
cuous. Instances,  in  his  writings,  of  his 
ascribing  events  to  the  agency  of  God's  pro- 
vidence, are  about  as  frequent  as  they  are  in 
the  writings  of  the  old  Puritan  divines. 
Some  have  professed  to  doubt  whether 
Washington  was  a  Christian.  His  conduct 
in  reference  to  this  subject  is  sufficient  to 
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establish  the  point.  No  one  but  a  Christian 
could  speak  and  act  as  he  did  in  reference 
to  the  providence  of  God.  He  was  either  a 
Christian  or  a  vile  hypocrite.  No  one  can 
believe  Washington  guilty  of  hypocrisy; 
hence,  we  must  believe  he  was  a  Christian. 
''  The  first  remarkable  occasion  on  which 
he  refers  to  the  subject  was  the  one  I  have 
just  alluded  to.  In  the  battle  in  which 
Braddock  fell,  after  he  had  fallen,  Wash- 
ington took  command  of  the  troops.  He 
was  mounted  on  horseback,  and  rode  from 
place  to  place,  rallying  his  men  ;  he  was 
thus  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  sharp- 
shooters of  the  enemy,  who  filled  the  sur- 
rounding woods.  As  I  have  said,  two  horses 
were  shot  under  him,  and  four  balls  pierced 
his  clothes;  yet  he  was  not  injiired.  In 
regard  to  this,  Washington  wrote,  '  By  the 
all-powerful  dispensations  of  Providence, 
I  have  been  protected  beyond  all  human 
probability  or  expectation ;  for  I  had  four 
balls  through  my  coat  and  two  horses  shot 
under  me,  yet  T  escaped  unhurt,  although 
death  was  leveling  my  companions  on 
every  side  of  me.' 
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^^  Many  years  after  the  Revolution,  as 
Washington  was  traveling  in  that  region, 
an  old  Indian  came  to  see  him,  and  told 
him  he  was  in  that  battle,  and  took  good 
aim  at  him  a  great  many  times,  and  as  he 
did  not  hit  him,  he  concluded  that  the  Great 
Spirit  did  not  mean  that  he  should  be  shot. 

"  The  day  after  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  Washington  issued 
the  following  orders  :  '  Divine  service  is  to 
be  performed  to-morrow  in  the  several  bri- 
gades and  divisions.  The  Commander-in- 
chief  earnestl}^  recommends,  that  the  troops 
not  on  duty  should  universally  attend,  with 
that  seriousness  of  deportment  and  gratitude 
of  heart,  which  the  recognition  of  such  reit- 
erated and  astonishing  interpositions  of  Pro- 
vidence demand  from  us.' 

''In  a  letter,  he  said,  in  relation  to  the 
progress  of  the  war  :  '  The  hand  of  Provi- 
dence has  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  this, 
that  he  must  be  worse  than  an  infidel,  and 
more  than  wicked,  that  has  not  gratitude 
enough  to  acknowledge  his  obligations.' 

"  Again  :  '  Providence  having  so  often 
taken   us  up,  when  bereft  of  every  other 
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hope,  I  trust  Ave  shall  not  fail  even  in 
this.' 

'^  Again  :  '  We  have  abundant  reason  to 
thank  Providence  for  its  /'avorable  interpo- 
sitions in  our  behalf.  It  has,  at  times,  been 
rny  only  dependence,  for  all  other  resources 
seemed  to  fail  us.' 

'^  Long  after  the  war,  in  a  letter  to  Gene- 
ral Armstrong,  he  wrote  :  '  I  am  sure  there 
never  was  a  people  who  had  more  reason  to 
acknowledge  a  Divine  interposition  in  their 
affairs  than  those  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
I  should  be  pained  to  believe  that  they  had 
forgotten  that  agency,  which  was  so  often 
manifested  during  our  Revolution,  or  that 
(he}^  failed  to  consider  the  omnipotence  of 
that  God  who  is  alone  able  to  protect  them.' 


CHAPTEK  VII. 


fMHICH  was  the  trait  of  character  to 
which  Washington  paid  the  most 
attention,  George  ?'' 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  George. 

''What  is  your  opinion  ?  What  trait  should 
yon  think  it  most  likely  he  paid  the  most 
attention  to  ?" 

*'  I  never  thought  about  it,  but  if  I  should 
guess,  I  should  say  courage.  He  knew  he 
could  not  be  a  great  general  unless  he  was 
brave." 

''  I  do  not  believe  he  paid  any  attention  to 
the  direct  cultivation  of  the  quality  of  cour- 
age." 

''He  had  no  need  to — -he  was  brave 
enough  by  nature,"  said  John. 

"  I  think  his  courage,  so  far  as  it  was 
acquired,  was  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of 
other  and  more  important  qualities.     The 
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quality  which  strikes  me  as  most  remarkable 
in  his  character,  and  which  he  took  the 
most  pains  to  cultivate,  was  his  love  of  jus- 
tice,'^ 

*' Isn't  doing- what  is  right  being  just?" 
said  George.  "  I  knew  that  he  made  this 
the  great  rule,  but  I  thought  you  meant 
something  else  by  your  question." 

"  I  did.  I  have  told  what  I  meant.  To 
do  justice  is  to  do  right ;  but  every  act  that 
is  right  is  not  an  act  of  justice.  Justice  has 
relation  to  our  conduct  towards  our  fellow- 
men.  As  we  are  liable  to  fail  of  doing 
right  where  justice  is  concerned,  Washing- 
ton paid  special  attention  to  it. 

''  I  never  heard  that  any  one  complained 
of  being  treated  unjustly  by  Washington 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life." 

*'  He  had  so  much  power  when  he  was 
general,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  unjust. 
He  could  do  just  as  he  had  a  mind  to,"  said 
John. 

Mr.  Grayson  was  disposed  to  smile  at  the 
want  of  discrimination  evinced  by  John  in 
that  remark,  but  he  restrained  himself,  not 
6 
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wishing  to  check  the  free  expression  of  his 
children's  thoughts  in  his  presence. 

"  When  men  can  do  just  as  they  have  a 
mind  to,"  said  Mr.  Grayson,  ''  they  very 
often  have  a  mind  not  to  be  just.  When 
such  persons  are  strictly  just,  they  deserve 
great  credit.  Washington  had  so  many  men 
to  deal  with,  and  such  a  great  variety  of 
concerns  to  attend  to,  that  it  would  not  have 
been  strange  if  in  some  instances  he  had 
afforded  ground  for  the  charge  of  injustice. 
But  so  carefully  had  he  cultivated  the  habit 
of  justice  from  his  childhood,  that,  as  I  have 
said,  he  was  never  accused  of  injustice 
through  his  whole  life." 

''  Papa,"  said  Eliza,  '^  I  never  have  any 
dealings  with  anybody,  so  I  can't  help  being 
just." 

"  Your  idea  of  justice  is  too  limited.  Jus- 
tice means  something  more  than  honesty  in 
pecuniary  transactions.  I  heard  you  tell  your 
mother,  when  you  came  home  from  school, 
that  Susan  Elliot  would  not  allow  that  Alice 
deserved  the  prize  which  was  awarded  her. 
What  did  you  say  of  Susan's  treatment  of 
Alice  1" 
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"  I  said  she  was  not  fair." 

"  That  is,  she  treated  Alice  with  injustice. 
You  are  guilty  of  injustice  when  3^ou  with- 
hold from  another  the  credit  that  belongs  to 
him.  Now,  do  you  recollect  any  other  ex- 
ample of  injustice  which  has  fallen  under 
your  observation?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Susan  promised  a  red  apple 
which  she  had  in  her  desk  to  the  girl  who 
should  reach  the  school-house  first  in  the 
afternoon.  Jane  got  there  first,  but  Susan 
gave  it  to  Emily,  because  she  liked  her  best. 
Jane  claimed  it,  and  told  her  she  had  prom- 
ised it  to  the  one  who  got  there  first ;  but 
Susan  said  she  didn't  care,  that  Emily  was 
her  friend,  and  that  she  would  do  anything 
for  a  friend." 

^'  Persons  are  often  thus  unjust,  and  then 
plead  as  an  excuse  that  they  are  warm- 
hearted ;  that  they  love  their  friends  so  much 
that  they  are  willing  to  do  anything  for  them. 
Washington  was  not  one  of  these." 

*'  Papa  didn't  mean  to  say  that  Washing- 
ton was  not  a  warm-hearted  man?"  said 
George,  in  some  alarm  lest  some  attribute  of 
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excellence  should  be  withheld  from  his 
name. 

"  No.  I  said,  or  meant  to  say,  that  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  would  do  injustice  out 
of  regard  to  a  friend.  He  had  no  idea  that 
true  friendship  could  ever  require  one  to  do 
wrong.  He  had  no  confidence  in  that  friend- 
ship that  would  dispense  with  justice." 

''  It  seems  to  me,"  said  John,  '^  that  I 
should  like  to  have  a  friend  who  would  love 
me  so  much  that  he  w^ould  do  anything  for 
me." 

''You  would  like  to  have  him  do  wrong 
for  your  sake  ?  you  would  like  to  have  him 
offend  God  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  you'?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  sir  ;  I  didn't  think." 

''  Washington  loved  his  friends  very  ar- 
dently, but  he  loved  the  right  more." 

"  Did  he  not  appoint  his  friends  to  office?" 
said  George. 

''  He  very  rarely,  if  ever,  appointed  his 
relatives ;  and  he  never  appointed  one  un- 
less he  was  qualified  for  the  office,  nor  if  any 
other  person  had  a  stronger  claim.  When 
applications  for  office   were  made,  he  said 
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that  testimony  in  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the 
candidate  was  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
aside  from  that  nothing  would  be  of  any 
avail. 

"There  are  some  persons  who  think  Wash- 
ington was  without  warm  feelings,  because 
he  governed  them  by  the  rule  of  right.  This, 
instead  of  being  a  defect,  is  a  high  excel- 
lence of  character. 

'^  The  All-perfect  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, but  is  perfectly  just.  How  miserable 
were  our  condition  if  he  were  partial,  and 
of  consequence  unjust!  and  how  would  the 
brightness  of  his  perfection  be  sullied  ! 

^'  In  this  respect,  Washington  was  nearer 
the  great  Pattern  than  almost  any  man  who 
ever  lived  on  earth.  The  sooner  you  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule  from  which  you  are  never  to 
depart,  to  be  just^  inflexibly  just,  the  sooner 
will  you  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  noble 
character." 

The  boys'  understandings  were  convinced. 
Still,  they  felt  that  a  friendship  so  strong  that 
it  would  sacrifice  everything  for  a  friend  was 
attractive.  However,  the  authority  of  their 
father,   and   the   example   of  Washington, 
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were  stronger  than  their  prejudices,  and  they 
resolved  to  pay  especial  attention  to  justice. 
They  went  to  bed  conversing  on  the  subject, 
and  strengthening  each  other's  resolutions. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


N  the  next  day  there  was  to  be  an 
examination  of  the  school.  The  pa- 
rents were  to  come  in  to  witness  the  profi- 
ciency of  their  children  in  their  studies. 

Before  school  began  in  the  morning,  and 
for  some. time  after  the  usual  time  for  it  to 
begin,  the  pupils,  both  girls  and  boys,  were 
busy  in  sweeping  and  dusting  the  old  school- 
house,  and  adorning  it  with  boughs  and  such 
few  flowers  as  might  yet  be  found  in  spots 
sheltered  from  the  increasing  cold  of  the 
autumnal  winds. 

While  this  was  going  on,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  wondering  who  would  miss,  and  who 
would  get  the  prize  ;  and  some  who  had  not 
been  at  all  anxious  about  their  studies  during 
the  term,  were  now  anxious  about  the  ex- 
amination. 

A  system  of  mutual  prompting  was  adopted 
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by  some.  George  was  solicited  to  join  the 
association,  but  declined.  This^  as  he  fore- 
saw it  would,  gave  offence. 

''  You  think  you  are  sure  of  answering  all 
the  questions  yourself,  and  you  don't  care 
for  anybody  else.  You  w^ould  rather  they 
would  miss  than  not,"  said  one. 

"  That  is  not.  the  reason.  I  wish  every 
one  to  answer  perfectly." 

<^  Why  won't  you  agree  to  tell  a  fellow  if 
he  don't  happen  to  know,  so  that  he  may 
answer  perfectly  ?" 

'^  Because  it  will  not  be  just,"  said  George, 
with  some  self-complacency. 

This  was  the  true  reason.  He  knew  that 
if  he  told  those  who  were  near  him,  they 
might  appear  better  than  others,  who  knew 
as  much  as  they  did.  He  knew  his  motives 
would  be  misinterpreted  ;  but  for  all  that, 
he  resolved  he  would  be  like  Washington, 
and  hold  on  to  the  just. 

The  school  began  early  in  the  afternoon, 
50  that  all  the  pupils  might  be  there  before 
their  parents  began  to  come.  The  girls  all 
had  on  clean  frocks  and  aprons,  and  their 
liair  in  fine  order.     The  boys,  too,  looked  as 
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much  better  than  they  usually  did  as  the 
girls.  There  they  sat  some  time,  waiting 
for  the  visitors  to  come  in.  They  began  to 
come.  Ever  and  anon  you  might  see  a  little 
girl's  face  light  up  with  pleasure,  as  her 
mother  came  in. 

At  length  the  examination  began.  George's 
class  stood  up,  and  were  questioned  in  arith- 
metic. George  answered  a  great  many  hard 
questions  very  accurately;  but  at  length 
there  was  one  that  he  did  not  know. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  George,  a  good 
deal  mortified. 

A  boy  who  stood  near  told  him  in  a  whis- 
per. George  heard  him,  but  he  w^ould  not 
give  the  answer,  though  the  teacher  waited 
for  him,  and  told  him  he  was  sure  he  could 
think  of  it. 

''  No,  sir.  I  cannot,"  said  George.  It  was 
passed  to  the  next,  John  Bray,  who  an- 
swered it,  because  he  heard  the  boy  tell 
George. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  boys  had 
a  recess.  That  time  was  spent  in  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  examination.  No  one  in 
the  class  in  arithmetic  was  perfect,  except 
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John  Bray.  Of  course  he  was  (according  to 
the  rule)  to  have  the  prize.  He  was  an 
unpopular  boy,  and  by  no  means  as  good  an 
arithmetician  as  George  ;  but  you  have  seen 
how  he  came  to  answer  the  question  w^iich 
George  missed.  The  other  questions  w^hich 
fell  to  him  were  very  easy  ones.  The  boys 
wished  to  have  George  get  the  prize,  and 
were  a  good  deal  vexed  that  he  did  not. 

"^  Why  didn't  yon  ansAver  that  question?" 
said  one,  in  a  scolding  tone. 

''  Because  I  didn't  know  it,"  said  George. 

'^  Didn't  you  hear  James  tell  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Why  didn't  you  answer,  then?  The 
teacher  did  not  see  him,  for  he  was  looking 
the  other  way.  If  you  had  only  answered 
that,  you  would  have  got  the  prize." 

"  It  would  not  have  been  just,"  said 
George,  w^ith  a  good  deal  of  vanity,  not  to 
say  importance. 

"You  acted  like  a  fool,"  was  the  uncivil 
remark  of  the  boy. 

He  consoled  himself  that  he  acted  like 
Washington  ;  nor  did  he  regret  his  course 
when,   as   the  visitors   were  departing,   he 
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overheard  one  of  them  say,  ^'  I  thought 
George  Grayson  was  the  best  scholar  in  his 
class,  but  it  seems  not ;  John  Bray  is  before 
him." 

But  I  am  anticipating  events.  The  ex- 
amination was  renewed,  and  George's  class 
was  called  up  in  history.  George  was  con^ 
fessedly  the  best  in  this  study  in  the  class^ 
In  addition  to  the  text-book,  he  had  read 
considerable  history  at  home.  Several  boys 
sought  places  near  him,  that  they  might 
receive  assistance  in  case  of  difficulty.  The 
boy  who  stood  next  to  him  said,  ''  Now  you 
must  tell  me  if  I  miss."  He  did  miss,  and 
George  did  not  tell  him. 

'-  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  said  the  boy, 
in  great  anger,  as  soon  as  the  school  was 
dismissed. 

''  Because  it  would  have  been  unjust  to 
others." 

'^  You  don't  care  as  much  for  others  as 
you  pretend.  You  wanted  to  be  the  only 
one  that  didn't  miss — that  was  it." 

The  boy  succeeded  in  exciting  consider- 
able schism  against  George  by  his  complaint 
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and  misrepresentations.  George  was  not 
sorry  that  he  had  done  what  was  just,  but 
he  concluded  it  would  sometimes  be  harder 
work  to  be  just  than  he  at  first  imagined. 


CHAPTEK    IX. 

^HE  next  evening-  the  family  were  as- 
sembled round  their  fireside,  v/ith  the 
exception  of  the  grandfather.  His  increasing 
infirmities  compelled  him  to  retire  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark ;  and  he  could  sleep  only  in  the 
first  part  of  the  night.  During  the  latter 
part  he  w^as  wakeful,  but  not  lonesome,  he 
said,  for  it  was  a  good  time  to  meditate  and 
to  pray,  except  when  his  limbs  were  too 
painful ;  and  then  it  was  a  good  time  to 
exercise  patience,  and  to  suflfer  the  will  of 
God.  He  used  to  say,  '^  I  haven't  thought 
enough  about  suffering  the  will  of  God,  and 
He  is  calling  my  attention  to  it  in  a  way  that 
is  effectual." 

When  the  family  were  seated,  Eliza  with 
her  knitting-work,  and  her  mother  with  her 
basket  of  stockings  by  her  side,  Mr.  Grayson 
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reverted  to  the  subject  which  had  engaged 
their  attention  on  the  preceding  evening. 
He  inquired  of  the  children  how  far  they 
had  put  in  practice  what  they  had  then 
learned.  John  and  Eliza  had  not  much  to 
say  in  reply.  They  had  not  been  placed  in 
circumstances  requiring  them  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  or  rather,  had  not  been  in  circum- 
stances exposing  them  to  temptations  to  vio- 
late the  rule  of  justice.  With  George  the 
case  was  different.  He  told  his  story,  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  It 
appeared  that  he  felt  his  temporary  unpopu- 
larity very  sorely. 

''You  are  not  sorry  you  followed  your 
illustrious  leader,  are  you  1"    ' 

''No,  sir." 

"  He  did  not  fail  to  suffer  for  a  time  in 
consequence  of  his  firmness.  Men  who 
were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
office,  for  example,  became  angry  and  tried 
to  injure  him.  When  he  was  commander- 
in-chief,  there  was  a  time  when  quite  a  num- 
ber of  officers  and  members  of  Congress  were 
leagued  together  against  him." 

"Is  it  possible?     I  thought  everybody 
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loved  him.  What  did  these  men  try  to  do 
against  him?" 

''  They  wished  to  turn  him  out  of  office, 
and  appoint  another  commander-in-chief  in 
his  stead.  As  I  said  before,  there  were  a 
good  many  in  Congress  who  favored  this 
plan." 

''  What  did  Washington  do  when  he  found 
it  out?" 

^'  Nothing.  He  kept  straight  forward  do- 
ing his  duty.  His  enemies  caused  Congress 
to  do  many  things  that  were  unpleasant  to 
him,  in  hopes  that  he  would  be  provoked  to 
resign ;  such  as  ordering  certain  military 
expeditions  without  consulting  him,  and 
giving  some  officers  separate  commands  not 
subject  to  his  authority,  though  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief. Again,  they  appointed  a 
Board  of  War,  as  it  was  called.  It  consisted 
of  a  number  of  men  who  were  to  direct  all  the 
leading  operations  of  the  war,  and  to  whom 
Washington  was  to  be  subject.  On  this 
Board  were  placed  several  men  w^ho  were 
hostile  to  Washington." 

^^Wlfo  were  they?" 

^'  Those  to  whom  I  allude  were  General 
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Yates,  and  General  Mifflin,  and  General 
Conway." 

'^  I  shall  always  dislike  and  despise  them. 
I  wonder  Washington  didn't  resign,"  said 
George. 

''  I  suppose  there  was  not  another  officer 
in  the  American  army  who  would  not  have 
resigned  if  he  had  been  placed  in  Washing- 
ton's circumstances.  Had  Washington  less 
independence  and  spirit  than  they?" 

''  No,  sir.  I  suppose  he  thought  it  was 
not  right  for  him  to  resign." 

''  That  was  it.  He  did  not  look  to  his 
pride  or  sense  of  independence  for  guidance. 
He  was  at  work  for  God  and  his  country, 
and  he  would  not  lay  aside  his  work  for  the 
envious  or  the  traitor.  But  it  required  a 
greatness  of  soul  which  few  men  ever  pos- 
sessed, to  act  as  he  did  in  those  trying  cir- 
cumstances. He  said,  in  view  of  the  efforts 
which  were  made  to  make  him  resign,  that 
when  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  country  that  he  should  retire,  he 
would  do  so  cheerfully." 

^'  I  never  knew  that  Washington  had 
enemies  among  his  own  countrymen  before. 
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I  thought  everybody  loved  and  supported 
him." 

''  Do  you  think  it  strange  that  he  should 
have  had  enemies  1" 

"  I  do  think  it  very  strange." 

"Why  sol" 

''  Because  he  had  done  so  much  for  his 
country.  He  had  no  motive  but  her  good, 
and  he  did  for  her  more  than  any  other  man 
has  done  for  his  country." 

"  Therefore  it  is  strange  that  those  vi^hom 
he  benefited  should  not  love  him?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  What  you  say  of  Washington  is  true. 
But  what  comparison  is  there  between  what 
Washington  did  for  his  country,  and  what 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  for  the  world  1" 

"  There  is  no  comparison." 

"  Is  it  not  strange  that  all  men  do  not  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?" 

"  They  ought  to  love  him." 

"  Why  don't  they?" 

"  Because  they  have  depraved  hearts." 

"  If  Christ  met  with  enemies  among  those 

whom  he  came  to  save,  it  is  no  wonder  that 

7* 
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Washington  met  with  the  treatment  he  did. 
He  no  doubt  consoled  himself  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Saviour.  He  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Apostle,  and  by  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing-,  sought  for  glory, 
honor,  immortality." 

"  Did  Washington  have  any  opposers 
when  he  was  President?"  said  George. 

''  Yes ;  during  his  second  term  he  had 
many  who  were  violently  opposed  to  him 
and  his  administration." 

''But  he  was  unanimously  elected  both 
times?"  said  George,  a  little  anxious  to  show 
his  historical  knowledge. 

"  He  was ;  and  if  he  had  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate,  or  consented  to  be  a  candi- 
date, for  the  third  time,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  received  a  unanimous  vote  again. 
He  had  bitter  enemies,  but  the  great  body 
of  the  people  were  his  friends,  and  would 
have  given  him  their  votes.  With  respect 
to  the  treatment  he  received  from  some  of 
his  political  opponents,  he  stated  that  every 
act  of  his  administration  had  been  misrepre- 
ented,  and  '  that')  too,  iji  such  exaggerated 
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a7id  indecent  terms  as  could  he  scarcely  applied 
to  a  JVero,  a  notorious  defaulter,  or  even  a 
common  pickpocket.^ 

"  You  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  or 
discourtiged  if  you  find  that  your  motives  are 
not  always  appreciated,  and  if  you  meet  with 
odium  and  opposition  in  consequence  of  do- 
ing right.  It  is  what  is  to  be  expected  in 
this  wicked  world.  It  is  useful  in  trying  us, 
that  we  may  know  what  manner  of  spirit  we 
are  of.  Persevere  in  your  resolution  to  imi- 
tate Washington  in  his  strict  regard  for  jus- 
tice. It  may  make  you  disliked  by  some  for 
a  time,  but  you  will  have  even  their  respect 
at  heart.  One  of  the  bitterest  maligners  of 
Washington  felt  for  him  the  highest  respect. 
I  refer  to  General  Conway.  When  he  had 
engaged  in  a  duel,  and  received  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  mortal  wound,  he  wrote  to 
Washington  as  follows :  '  My  career  will 
soon  be  over;  therefore  justice  and  truth 
prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  sentiments. 
You  are  in  my  eyes  the  great  and  good  man. 
May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration 
and  esteem  of  these  States,  whose  liberties 
you  have  assorted  by  your  virtues.'  '' 


CHAPTER   X. 

iHE  next  evening,  the  grandfather 
feeling  better,  as  he  said,  sat  up  later 
than  usual,  and  took  some  part  in  the  con- 
versation. 

"  Grandpa,  was  Washington  a  social 
man  V^ 

This  question  was  asked  by  Eliza,  but 
prompted  by  John.  If  she  had  been  asked 
what  she  meant  by  the  question,  'she  could 
not  have  given  a  very  clear  answer. 

*'  He  always  said  what  ought  to  be  said 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  he  was 
not  one  of  your  great  talkers." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  laugh  ?" 

'^  I  have  seen  him  smile,  but  I  never 
heard  him  laugh  aloud.  I  was  once  present 
at  a  dinner-party  of  officers.  There  were  a 
good  many  funny  stories  told,  and  most  of 
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those  present  laughed  pretty  loud,  the  gene- 
ral-officers among  the  rest,  but  Washington 
never  went  farther  than  an  approving  smile  ; 
and  when  a  joke  was  uttered  that  bordered 
on  the  profane,  he  did  not  smile.  In  a  mo- 
ment all  was  as  still  as  the  grave  ;  no  man 
felt  disposed  to  laugh  at  that  which  made 
Washington  look  grave. 

'^  He  was  not  one  of  your  great  talkers. 
Great  talkers  always  say  a  great  many  silly 
things,  and  most  commonly  a  great  many 
things  which  they  do  not  mean.  Washing- 
ton was  a  thoughtful  man.  You  could 
always  see  that  he  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  never 
made  any  mistakes.  He  was  always  think- 
ing and  doing,  instead  of  talking." 

*'  Some  folks,"  said  Mr.  Grayson,  after 
some  pause,  "  think  they  can't  be  polite  and 
agreeable,  unless  they  keep  their  tongues 
running  like  a  water-wheel.  Such  would 
do  well  to  remember  the  example  of  Wash- 
ington." 

''  There  was  no  want  of  politeness  in 
Washington,"  said  grandpa  ;  "  I  have  seen 
a  great  many  gentlemen  in  my  day — a  great 
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many  fine-looking-  men.  Some  of  the 
French  officers  were  fine-looking  men — 
well-dressed  J  and  as  easy  as  if  they  were  all 
made  of  springs — but  I  never  saw  a  perfect 
gentleman,  except  Washington.  When  you 
saw  him  come  into  a  room,  you  saw  the  dif- 
ference— you  saw  a  perfect  gentleman." 

"  Some  would  have  been  better  pleased  if 
he  had  laughed  and  talked  more,  but  it  was 
far  best  as  it  was.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Washington  acted  in  this  matter  in  view  of 
the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  that,  for  every 
idle  word  that  men  shall  say,  they  shall 
give  account  in  the  day  of  judgment." 

'^  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  reason 
that  Washington  did  not  say  more  on  the 
subject  of  religion  V  said  Mrs.  Grayson. 

''  It  was  his  way  not  to  talk  about  things, 
but  to  do  them." 

"  That  is  true  ;  but  if  he  had  been  more 
explicit  in  the  expression  of  his  personal 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  ene- 
mies of  religion  could  never  have  claimed 
him." 

"  The  enemies  of  religion  claim  Washing- 
ton !     There  was  no  such  thing  a-going  in 
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my  day.  That  all  came  from  Jefferson. 
He  had  sense  enough  to  leave  it  in  writing, 
to  be  read  after  his  death  ;  he  never  dared 
to  say  so  while  he  was  alive.  He  knew  that 
there  were  thousands  who  would  tell  him 
that  he  had  said  what  he  knew  to  be 
false.  y 

"  Washington  not  a  Christian !  Why 
not  ?  Why,  he  never  talked  about  his  ex- 
perience. He  did  justice,  loved  mercy,  and 
walked  humbly  with  his  God,  but  was  not 
a  Christian  ! 

''  He  never  talked  of  himself  at  all,  or  of 
his  own  feelings  on  any  subject.  When  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States,  you 
might  pass  an  evening  with  him,  and  never 
hear  him  say  a  word  that  would  indicate 
that  he  was  conscious  of  having  done  any- 
thing to  distinguish  himself.  His  silence  in 
regard  to  his  religious  experience  was  only  a 
part  of  his  system  of  silence  in  regard  to 
himself  in  all  things. 

''Why,  Arnold  might  claim  him  for  a 
traitor  with  just  as  much  reason  as  Jefferson 
claimed  him  for  an  infidel.  He  never  talked 
about  his  patriotism — his  love  of  country. 
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He  never  spoke  of  what  he  was  doing  for  his 
counuyj  therefore  he  was  a  traitor  !  That 
is  just  as  good  reasoning  as  to  say,  he  never 
talked  about  his  love  to  the  Saviour — his  re- 
ligious feelings — therefore,  he  was  an  infi- 
del! 

''Reserved  his  country  faithfully,  and 
that  is  the  proof  that  he  was  a  patriot.  He 
served  his  God  faithfully,  and  that  is  the 
proof  that  he  was  a  Christian. 

''  I  have  been  astonished  sometimes  to 
hear  good  men  wonder  whether  Washington 
was  a  Christian  or  not.  Didn't  he  possess 
the  deepest  veneration  for  the  Bible '?  Didn't 
he  cause  the  gospel  to  be  preached  to  his  sol- 
diers ?  Didn't  he  always  attend  church  on 
the  Sabbath?  Didn't  he  always  ask  a  blessing 
at  the  table,  if  a  minister  was  not  present  ? 
Didn't  he  practice  secret  prayer  ?  Was  not 
every  act  of  his. life  in  accordance  with  the 
gospel  rule?  Why  wasn't  he  a  Christian? 
Oh  !  he  was  a  vile  hypocrite  in  all  this  !  A 
man  that  can  believe  that,  will  believe  that 
Paul  was  a  hypocrite,  and  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  an  impostor," 

The  old  man  was  exhausted  by  the  effort 
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of  speaking  so  long,  and  the  excitement 
which  the  subject  awakened,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire. 

''I  never  heard,"  said  George,  '^  that  any- 
body ever  doubted  that  Washington  was  a 
Christian  before." 

''  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Grayson,  '^  nobody 
who  knew  him  ever  had  any  doubts  on  the 
subject.  The  infidel  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  autliority  of  his  name  ;  but  in  vain.  The 
proof  is  so  abundant,  that  you  must,  as 
grandfather  said,  believe  that  he  was  a  vile 
hypocrite,  if  he  was  not  a  Christian.  There 
are  several  persons,  of  the  best  character, 
who  many  times  surprised  him,  or  overheard 
his  private  devotions  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  member  of  his  family  died  very  sud- 
denly, he,  not  knowing  that  her  spirit  had 
departed,  kneeled  down  in  the  presence  of 
his  family  and  those  present,  and  offered  a 
fervent  and  affecting  prayer  for  her  recoy- 
ery." 

^'  Did  grandpa  mean  to  say  that  every 
action  of  his  life  was  according  to  the  gospel 
rule  ?"  said  John.  ''  Does  he  think  he  was 
perfect?" 
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''  No  ;  he  meant  to  say  that  Washington 
had  reference  to  God's  law  in  every  action 
of  his  life.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
every  act  was  in  perfect  obedience  to  that 
la\^.  Washington  was  not  perfect,  and  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  last  men  to 
claim  perfection. 

"•  It  is  certainly  to  be  desired  that  Wash- 
ington had  been  more  full  and  explicit  in 
his  professions  of  religion.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  he  was  a  devout  believer 
in  Christ.  Still,  he  did  not  maintain  family 
worship,  and  he  did  not  habitually  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  I  have  very  little,  I 
may  say  I  bave  no  doubt,  but  that  he  acted 
conscientiously  in  regard  to  these  matters  ; 
but  I  think  he  was  mistaken.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
of  freedom,  if  he  had  been  as  open  in  his 
profession  of  religion  as  was  his  most  inti- 
mate and  trusted  friend,  John  Jay." 

John  looked  pleased  that  his  namesake 
should,  in  one  particular,  be  preferred  to 
Washington. 

''  From  what  has  been  said  this  evening,'^ 
said  Mr.  Grayson,  "  You  can  draw  two  rules 
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for  the  regulation  of  your  conduct,  in  imi- 
tation of  Washington.  First,  never  speak 
of  yourself.  Boys  love  to  talk  about  them- 
selves, and  tell  all  their  plans.  They  think 
that  what  is  interesting  to  themselves  must 
be  interesting  to  others.  Washington  never 
talked  about  himself.  Remember  this,  and 
conduct  yourself  accordingly. 

"  Be  grave  and  thoughtful.  Think  a 
great  deal,  and  say  but  little.  You  will 
avoid  saying  foolish  things.  Not  that  you 
are  not  to  be  cheerful,  and  even  sportive, 
when  it  is  proper.  But  never  be  boisterous 
and  rough  in  your  joy.  Remember  that 
Washington  never  laughed  aloud." 


CHAPTER    XI 


APA,  Wt-xsbington  never  was  at  col- 
lege, was  he  ?" 
No,  my  son." 

If  Washington  could  be  so  great  a  man 
and  not  go  to  college,  I  don't  think  it  is  very 
necessary  for  one  to  go  to  college." 

It  was  Mr.  Grayson's  design  to  educate 
his  children,  and  then  let  them  choose  thieir 
employment  for  life.  He  desired  that  one, 
if  not  both  his  sons,  should  choose  agricul- 
tural life.  He  was  not  one  of  those  unwise 
parents  who  would  push  their  sons  forward 
into  one  of  the  learned  professions,  whether 
adapted  to  their  capacities  and  tastes  or  not. 
He  wished  to  have  them  fill  just  such  places 
as  would  conduce  to  the  interests  of  God's 
cause.     He  determined  to  give  them  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  a  public  education,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  choose  wisely. 

John  found  the  Latin  grammar  not  quite 
so  easy  as  fishing,  or  even  the  lighter  kinds 
of  labor  in  which  he  was  sometimes  called 
to  engage  on  the  farm.  He  sometimes 
looked  with  a  little  dread  along  the  road  he 
was  to  travel  before  he  could  enter  college, 
and  the  long  way  through  it ;  and  hence, 
the  fact  that  Washington  had  nev^er  been  to 
college,  was  to  him,  at  such  times,  an  inter- 
esting fact. 

"  It  is  true,  my  son,  that  Washington 
never  went  to  college  ;  and  if  persons  would 
be  as  diligent  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  im- 
provement put  in  their  power  as  he  was,  it 
would  not  be  of  much  consequence  whether 
they  went  to  college  or  not.  Washington, 
by  his  industry,  with  inferior  advantages, 
made  attainments  which  few  make  with  the 
best  advantages.  The  object  of  education 
is  not  merely  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of 
languages,  and  mathematics,  and  natural 
philosophy,  &c. ;  it  is  to  form  a  strong  and 
healthy  mind — a  complete  soul.  To  this 
Washington  early  devoted  himself,  and  with 
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such  diligence  and  success,  that  he  excelled, 
not  only  all  his  countrymen,  but  all  man- 
kind. He  was  the  best  educated  man  of  the 
time." 

'^  Does  papa  mean  to  say  he  was  the  best 
scholar  of  his  time  ?" 

"  No  ;  there  were  many  better  scholars 
than  Washington,  but  he  was  the  best  edu- 
cated man,  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense 
of  the  term.  He  had  the  best  formed  mind, 
or  soul.  He  was  best  fitted  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  he  was  called  to  perform. 

''  If  you  will  form  your  mind — your  habits 
of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action — on  as 
perfect  a  model  as  Washington  did,  without 
going  to  college,  I  shall  be  content.  I  wish 
you  to  go  to  college  only  because  I  think 
that  you  will  have  better  advantages  for 
accomplishing  the  work  before  you.  If  you 
are  ever  educated,  you  must  educate  your- 
self." 

'^  I  never  can  do  that.  I  haven't  any 
money,  and  couldn't  earn  enough  to  sup- 
port me  at  college  in  a  dozen  years." 

'^  I  see  that  yon  hold  on  to  the  common 
error,  that  going  to  college  and  getting  an 
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education  is  the  same  thing.  If  you  consider 
what  I  have  said,  you  will  see  your  error. 
When  I  said  you  must  educate  yourself,  I 
meant  that  the  work  of  forming  right  habits 
of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  in  which 
education  consists,  must  be  mainly  your  own 
work.  Nobody  can  do  it  for  you.  Your 
teachers  can  point  out  the  way  in  which  you 
are  to  do  it;  they  can  present  motives  to 
stniiulate  you  ;  but  they  cannot  do  the  work 
for  you. 

''  I  wish  to  hold  up  before  you  the  exam- 
ple of  Washington  in  his  efforts  to  acquire 
knowledge.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dili- 
gent students,  when  called  to  study,  that 
ever  lived.  When  he  was  chosen  President, 
he  requested  of  each  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  War,  and  of  the  Treasury  Board, 
an  elaborate  report,  that  he  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  all  its  domestic  and  foreign  rela- 
tions. These  reports  he  read,  and  condensed 
with  his  own  hand — particularly  that  from 
the  Treasury  Board — till  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  contents.  In  regard  to  foreign 
affairs  he  pursued  a  still  more  laborious  pro- 
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cess.  With  pen  in  hand,  he  perused,  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  official  correspondence 
deposited  in  the  public  archives,  from  the 
date  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  the  termination 
of  the  war  till  the  time  he  entered  on  the 
Presidency.  These  voluminous  papers  he 
abridged,  and  studied,  according  to  his  usual 
practice,  with  the  view  of  fixing  in  his  mind 
every  important  point  that  had  been  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  the  history  of  what  had 
been  done.* 

"  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  examples 
which  might  be  given  of  Washington's  in- 
dustry. When  there  is  any  department  of 
knowledge  to  be  mastered,  instead  of  sighing 
over  it,  and  thinking  how  difficult  it  is,  re- 
member the  example  of  Washington,  and 
go  to  work. 

"  I  have  thus,  my  dear  boys,  led  you  to 
consider  a  few  things  in  the  history  and 
character  of  Washington,  by  the  imitation  of 
which  you  may  be  aided  in  the  formation  of 
a  noble  character.     I  might  say  many  more 


*  Sparks'  Life  of  Washington. 
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tilings  about  him,  but  you  must  study  his  life, 
and  gather  lessons  from  it  yourself.  If  you 
put  in  practice  what  you  have  heard,  you 
11  be  greatly  benefited. 
After  all,  you  must  remember  that  the 
only  perfect  example  is  that  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Others  are  to  be  imitated  only 
in  so  far  as  they  imitate  Him.  Let  Him  be 
your  great  exemplar," 
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RCHIE  SANDFORD  had  permission 
^to  spend  the  afternoon  with  some  boys 
who  lived  in  another  part  of  the  village.  He 
was  told  to  come  home  at  five  o'clock  :  about 
four  o'clock  his  mother  saw  him  coming-. 
She  knew  that  something  must  have  hap- 
pened, or  he  would  not  have  come  before 
five.  He  was  never  known  to  stay  longer 
than  he  had  permission  to  ;  yet,  as  he  was 
very  fond  of  society,  he  usually  stayed  out 
his  time.  But  now  he  came  nearly  an  hour 
before  the  appointed  time. 

His  countenance  was  sad,  and  his  step  was 
not  as  bounding  as  that  with  which  he  com- 
monly returned  to  his  mother's  arms. 

"  What  has  happened  1"  said  his  mother, 
9 
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as  soon  as  he  came  within  hearing.  Con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice  he  returned  no 
answer  to  her  question. 

"  Have  you  been  hurt?"  said  his  mother 
anxiously. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Wh}^  have  you  come  before  the  time  ?" 

He  stood  still,  and  looked  on  the  floor  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  looked  in  his  mo- 
ther's face,  and  said,  as  he  burst  into  tears, 
''Because  I  have  been  fighting"." 

"Been  fighting!  my  boy  been  fighting?" 

''  Yes,  ma'am  :"  and  he  laid  his  face  in 
her  lap,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

''You  told  me  you  were  not  hurt,"  said 
his  mother,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  was  not  hurt.  I  am  not 
crying  because  I  was  hurt,  but  because  I 
have  been  fighting." 

"  Are  you  sorry  for  it  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  very  sorry." 

Does  any  one  say, — I  wouldn't  cry  if  I 
was  not  hurt.  I  think  Archie  had  good 
cause  for  crying.  It  was  enough  to  make  a 
sensible  and  kind-hearted  boy  cry,  to  think 
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that  he  had  offended  God,  and   demeaned 
himself  by  fighting  with  a  fellow  being. 

"  My  son,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
you  have  been  fighting;  but  I  had  rather 
hear  it  from  you  than  any  one  else.  Now 
tell  me  all  about  it." 

Archie  having  kissed  his  mother  by  way 
of  exordium,  gave  a  very  faithful  account  of 
the  whole  matter,  without  excusing  his  fault 
in  the  least.  I  shall  do  the  same  thing  for 
my  readers. 

When  Archie  went  to  see  the  boys  they 
were  glad  to  see  him,  and  they  all  enjoyed 
an  hour's  play  on  the  hay-mow  very  much. 
They  hid  from  one  another,  and  buried  one 
another  in  the  hay,  and  jumped  over  one 
another  till  they  were  tired.  The  owner  of 
the  hay-mow  told  them  he  wished  to  have 
the  hay  trodden  down  ;  so  that  they  did  not 
do  any  harm. 

They  next  went  into  the  orchard,  and 
climbed  up  into  the  wide-spreading  apple 
trees.  Each  one  chose  a  tree  which  he 
called  his  house.  As  people  do  not  wear 
their  hats  in  the  house,  they  left  theirs  on 
the    ground    under   the   trees.     The  thick 
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leaves  kept  the  sun  from  their  faces  almost 
as  well  as  the  roof  of  a  house. 

By  and  by  a  rude  boy  about  as  old  as 
Archie  came  along  and  took  up  his  hat,  and 
was  carrying  it  off.  "  Please  put  down  ray 
hat,"  said  Archie,  in  a  mild  tone. 

The  boy  thought  he  spoke  in  that  mild 
way  because  he  did  not  dare  to  threaten  him, 
so  he  took  greater  liberties  with  the  hat,  toss- 
ing it  up  and  down  like  a  ball. 

'^  You  had  better  put  that  hat  down,"  said 
one  of  the  other  boys,  "  he  will  be  after  you 
if  you  don't." 

'*  No  he  won't,"  said  the  rude  boy,  ^^  he 
don't  dare  to.  He  is  a  coward :  see  here 
what  I  dare  do" — and  he  began  kicking  the 
hat  as  though  it  were  a  foot-ball.  It  was  a 
a  new  hat,  and  his  mother  had  told  Archie 
that  he  must  keep  it  nice.  He  had  no  idea 
of  seeing  it  abused  in  that  way  :  so  he  spoke 
to  the  boy  again,  and  begged  him  to  let  it 
alone,  and  as  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  re- 
quest, Archie  began  to  descend  the  tree  rapid- 
ly. Just  as  he  reached  the  ground  the  boy 
threw  the  hat  into  the  top  of  the  tree,  where 
it  lodged. 
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"You  ought  to  get  it  for  me." 

'^  I  won't,  andyou  shan't,"  was  the  reply. 
Archie  thought  he  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  such  a  boy,  but  began  to  climb  the 
tree.  When  he  had  ascended  a  little  way, 
the  boy  took  hold  of  his  heels  and  pulled 
him  down. 

"  You  had  better  let  me  alone,"  said 
Archie,  struggling  with  his  temper  to  keep 
it  down. 

''  No,  I  hadn't,"  said  he,  and  he  pulled 
him  down  again. 

"  If  I  was  Archie  I  would  whip  you,"  said 
one  of  the  boys  in  a  tree. 

"  He  would  try  to  if  he  wasn't  a  coward." 

''  Don't  bear  that,"  said  the  former  speak- 
er to  Archie  ;  '^  don't  be  called  a  coward." 

Archie  turned  upon  the  rude  boy,  and 
struck  him  so  fast  and  so  hard  that  he  soon 
took  to  his  heels. 

"Oh,  you  coward,  you!"  said  both  the 
boys  in  the  trees;  "you  are  the  coward." 

But  Archie  said  nothing.  He  climbed  up 
and  got  his  hat,  and  his  cheek  began  to  burn 
with  another  feeling  than  that  of  anger. 

^'  Boys,"  said  he,  "  I'm  going  home." 

'^ What  for?" 
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^^Imustgo." 
f     *' You  are  not  hurt?" 

a  No." 

''  You  are  not  angry  with  us  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  but  I  miist  go,"  and  he  set  off 
walking  very  fast. 

What  happened  after  he  got  home  the 
reader  has  aheady  learned  in  part.  He  felt 
sorry  and  ashamed  that  he  could  be  provoked 
to  strike  another  boy — that  he  could  be  led 
to  fight  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  coward. 
He  saw  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  swear  or 
to  steal,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a 
coward  :  he  saw  it  was  equally  foolish  to 
break  any  other  of  God's  commands  for  the 
same  purpose. 

His  mother  told  him  that  while  she  was 
sorry  he  had  acted  as  he  had,  yet  she  was 
glad  that  he  was  penitent.  She  assured  him 
of  her  forgiveness,  and  told  him  to  ask  for- 
giveness of  God,  and  strength  to  resist  temp- 
tation in  future. 

The  news  of  Archie's  battle  went  rapidly 
through  the  village.  Most  persons  were  sur- 
prised that  so  manly  a  boy  should  fall  into 
such  misconduct. 

Mr.  Howell  was  sitting  in  his  porch  that 
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evening  with  his  hired  man,  who  had  been 
an  old  soldier  in  the  wars.  Mr.  Howell's 
boy  came  home  and  told  the  story  of  Archie's 
fight^  as  he  called  it. 

''  Archie  has  some  courage  after  all," 
said  the  old  soldier,  straightening  himself 
up  and  shifting  his  pipe  from  one  side  of  his 
mouth  to  the  other,  and  looking  as  though 
the  subject  was  one  in  regard  to  which  he 
had  a  right  to  give  an  opinion. 

''  I  always  knew  he  had,"  said  Mr.  How- 
ell, ''but  I  thought  he  had  too  much  good 
sense  and  feeling  to  fight." 

'^  What  did  you  ever  see  in  him  which 
made  you  think  he  had  courage  ?" 

''  Well,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  always 
afraid  of  doing  wrong,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
good  sign  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  anything 
else;  and  not  long  ago,  on«a  very  dark 
night,  as  he  was  going  by  the  burying- 
ground  he  heard  a  noise  there,  and  stopped 
to  listen,  and  went  in  to  see  what  it  was,  and 
found  widow  Mason's  cow  there  that  had 
been  lost  for  some  days ;  so  he  drove  her 
out  and  drove  her  home." 

''  Speaking  of  the  burying-ground,"  said 
the  old  soldier,  '^  reminds  me  of  a  fright  I 
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gave  the  fellow  that  Archie  ought  to  have 
flogged.  One  night — it  wasn't  a  very  dark 
one — T  was  at  the  store,  and  I  noticed  the 
boy  kept  eyeing  me,  and  finally  asked  me  if 
I  was  going  home  that  night — my  way,  you 
know,  leads  by  the  burying-place.  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  afraid  to  go  home  alone — he 
said  no.  I  knew  the  dog  lied  ;  if  he  hadn't 
lied,  I  wouldn't  have  blamed  him — some- 
times I  don't  like  right  well  to  go  by  thece 
myself.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  knew  he  lied, 
and  I  thought  I  would  pay  him  for  it ;  so  I 
watched  my  time  and  slipped  out  when  he 
didn't  see  me.  Pretty  soon  I  heard  him 
coming,  so  I  pulled  foot  till  I  got  against  the 
burying-place,  and  hid  behind  a  bush.  Pret- 
ty soon  he  came  along  on  tip-toe,  holding 
his  breath.  I  made  a  noise  like  a  calf,  and 
if  he  didn't  yell,  and  make  the  stones  fly 
with  his  bare  feet,  then  I  don't  know.  I 
believe  he  skinned  every  toe  he  had." 

''  That,"  said  Mr.  How^ell,  ''  is  what  I  call 
cowardice." 

Archie  grew  up  to  be  just  such  a  coward 
as  George  Washington  was — he  was  always 
afraid  to  do  wrong,  and  would  never  revenge 
a  personal  insult  or  injury. 
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CHAELOTTE  ELIZABETH'S  WORKS. 

A  NEW    UNIFORM    EDITION. 
WITH   AN   INTRODUCTION   BY 

MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

[and  a  portrait  of  the  authoress  on  steel. 

Making  three  large  elegant  octavo  volumes. 

This  edition  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  productions,  for 
the  three  great  requisites  of  Economy,  Legibility  and 
Beauty,  challenges  comparison  with  any  work  in  the 
market.  It  contains  upwards  of  1500  large  octavo  pages, 
and  nearly  thirty  different  productions.  Several  of  her 
works  in  prose  and  poetry  make  their  first  appearance  in 
this  country  in  this  edition.  In  it  are  included  all  her 
volumes  but  a  few  juveniles  unsuited  to  a  standard  edition, 
making  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  It  is  believed  that  in  no  form  could  a  greater 
amount  of  more  entertaining  and  useful  reading  for  a 
family  be  found,  at  the  same  expense  and  in  as  beautiful 
a  style  as  that  here  offered. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  Works  have  become  so  univers- 
ally known,  and  are  so  highly  and  deservedly  appreciated 
in  this  country,  that  it  has  become  almost  superfluous  to 
praise  them.  We  doubt  exceedingly  whether  there  has 
been  any  female  writer,  since  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  whose 
works  are  likely  to  be  so  extensively  read  and  so  profitably 
read  as  hers.  She  thinks  deeply  and  accurately,  is  a 
great  analyst  of  the  human  heart,  and  withal  clothes  her 
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thoughts  in  most  appropriate  and  eloquent  language.  The 
present  edition,  unlike  any  of  its  predecessors  in  this 
country,  is  in  octavo  form,  and  makes  a  fine  substantial 
book,  which,  both  in  respect  to  the  outer  and  inner,  will 
be  an  ornament  to  any  library." — Albany  Argus. 

"  These  productions  constitute  a  bright  relief  to  the  bad 
and  corrupting  literature  in  which  our  age  is  so  prolific, 
full  of  practical  instruction,  illustrative  of  the  beauty  of 
Protestant  Christianity,  and  not  the  less  abounding  in 
entertaining  description  and  narrative." — Jour,  of  Com. 

"  In  justice  to  the  publisher  and  to  the  public,  we  add 
that  this  edition  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  Works  will  form 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Christian  and  Family  Li- 
brary."— Christian  Observer. 

"  We  experience  a  sense  of  relief  in  turning  from  the 
countless  small  volumes,  though  neat  and  often  ornate, 
that  the  press  is  constantly  throwing  in  our  way,  to  a  bold, 
substantial-looking  octavo  of  GOO  pages,  in  plain  black 
dress,  with  a  bright,  cheerful  countenance,  such  as  the 
volume  before  us.  Of  the  literary  characteristics  of  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth,  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak. 
Her  merits  and  defects  are  too  well  known  to  need  reca- 
pitulation here." — A^ewark  B.  Adv. 

"This  third  volume  completes  this  elegant  octavo  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  this  popular  and  useful  author.  It 
embraces  Judaea  Capta;  The  Deserter;  Falsehood  and 
Truth;  Judah's  Lion;  Conformity;  and  the  Wrongs  of 
Women.  The  works  themselves  are  so  v/ell  known  as 
not  to  need  commendation.  The  edition  we  are  disposed 
to  speak  well  of.  It  is  in  clear  type,  on  fine  paper,  and 
makes  a  beautiful  series.  It  is,  moreover,  very  cheap." — 
JV.  Y.  Evangelist. 

We  also  publish  the  Works  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  in 
part,  in  separate  ISmo.  volumes,  as  follows: 

JUDAH'S  LION. 

•'  In  a  sprightly,  well-written  narrative,  containing 
scenes  of  high  dramatic  interest,  it  portrays  the  character 
and  hopes  of  the  Jews  in  their  dispersion,  and  points  to  the 
means  which  may  be  blessed  in  restoring  them  to  the  faith 
of  Abraham  in  the  true  Messiah." — Phila.  Chris.  Obs. 
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"  Individuality  of  character  is  faithfully  preserved,  and 
every  one  is  necessary  to  the  plot.  The  reader  will  find 
in  this  book  much  information  that  he  can  only  find  else- 
where by  very  laborious  research.  Charlotte  Elizabeth  is 
a  firm  believer  in  the  national  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
the  possession  of  Palestine,  but  believes  they  will  previ- 
ously be  converted  to  Christianity.  We  advise  our  friends 
not  to  take  up  this  book  until  they  can  spare  time  for  the 
perusal ;  because,  if  they  commence,  it  will  require  much 
self-denial  to  lay  it  down  until  it  is  fairly  read  through." 
— Chris.  Adv.  and  Jour. 

THE  WRONGS  OF  WOMEN. 

<*  The  set,  now  numbering  four  volumes,  viz  :  *  Milli- 
ners AND  Dressmakers,'  ♦  The  Forsaken  Home,' 
*  The  Little  Pinheadtrs,'  and  '  The  Lace  Runners,' 
is  now  published  in  handsomely  bound  volumes  by  M. 
W.  Dodd.  These  are  the  most  popular  and  intensely  in- 
teresting stories  from  the  ever-moving  pen  of  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  and  we  are  desirous  to  see  them  widely  read. 
They  are  eminently  calculated  to  awaken  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  and  the  poor,  and  we  therefore  take  pleasure  in 
calling  to  them  the  attention  of  our  kind-hearted  readers." 
— J\r.  Y.  Observer. 

"The  authoress  of  the  'Wrongs  of  Women,'  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  has  portrayed  them  in  terms  of  exquisite  pathos 
and  heart-moving  tenderness.  Eloquently  and  forcibly 
has  she  denounced  the  inhuman  policy  out  of  which  they 
have  grown ;  and  with  all  the  susceptibilities  and  over- 
whelming influences  of  woman's  affections,  she  ap- 
proaches the  subject  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bring 
some  alleviation,  some  mitigation  of  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical degradation  of  her  sex." — American  {Boston)  Tra- 
veller. 

FALSEHOOD  AND  TRUTH. 

"  A  beautiful  and  instructive  volume,  worthy  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  all  children  and  youth,  as  a  choice  token 
of  parental  solicitude  for  their  preservation  from  insidious 
errors,  and  their  establishment  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  Few  there  are  indeed,  of  any  age,  who  can  read 
it  without  equal  profit  and  pleasure," — Boston  Recorder. 
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CONFORMITY. 

"  We  read  this  little  volume  with  great  and  unqualified 
satisfaction.  We  wish  we  could  induce  every  professor 
of  religion  in  our  large  cities,  and  indeed  all  who  are  any 
way  exposed  to  contact  with  the  fashionable  world,  to 
read  it.  The  author,  in  this  little  work,  fully  sustains 
her  high  reputation  as  a  very  accomplished  and  superior 
writer,  and  the  staunch  advocate  of  evangelical  princi- 
ples, carried  out  and  made  influential  upon  the  whole  life 
and  conduct." — Episcopal  Recorder. 

SECOND  CAUSES,  OR  UP  AND  BE  DOING. 

*'  We  consider  this  little  volume  before  us  one  of  the 
best  practical  works  of  this  popular  writer.  It  presents  a 
series  of  interesting  illustrations  of  the  efficacy  of  that 
faith  which  looks  above  and  beyond  second  causes,  and 
relies  for  support  on  the  word  and  promise  of  God." — 
Christian  Observer. 

PASSING  THOUGHTS. 

"Few  volumes  of  15G  ISmo  pages  contain  a  greater 
amount  of  valuable  thought  happily  arranged  to  secure 
attention  and  promdte  reflection.  The  anecdote  of  George 
III.,  p.  53,  is  new  to  us,  as  are  indeed  several  other  illus- 
trations, but  they  are  striking  and  beautiful.  Books  like 
this  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated  nor  too  frequently 
read.  They  supply  heavenly  aliment  to  the  weak,  useful 
medicine  to  the  sick,  and  safe  stimulus  to  the  healthy  and 
the  strong." — Boston  Recorder. 

DANGERS  AND  DUTIES. 

«'  This  volume  is  full  of  thrilling  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. Those  who  commence,  will  not  be  content  till  they 
have  finished  it,  and  they  will  find  instruction  presented 
in  a  form  so  irresistibly  attractive  and  enchanting,  that  they 
will  read  it  through  and  wish  it  longer  still." — Christian 
Advocate. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

A  collection  of  deeply  interesting  Memoirs,  beautifully 
illustrated  under  the  similitude  of  flowers. 
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THE  DESERTER. 

"  We  have  never  (we  speak  advisedly)  read  a  story  that  more  entirely 
enchained  us  than  this.  We  are  not  quite  sure  how  much  of  it  is 
fancy,  and  how  much  fact ;  but  we  rather  suppose  that  the  outline  is 
veritable  history,  while  the  filling  up  may  have  been  drawn  partly  from 
the  author's  imagination.  The  principal  hero  of  the  story  is  a  young 
Irishman,  who  was  lead  through  the  influence  of  one  of  his  comrades, 
to  enlist  in  the  ikitish  Army,  contrary  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  and  who  went  on  from  one  step  to  another  in  the  career  of  crLiiie 
till  he  was  finally  shot  as  a  deserter  ;  though  not  till  after  he  had  practi- 
cally embraced  the  Gospel.  The  account  of  the  closing  scene  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  pathetic  description  that  we  remember  to  have  met 
with.  The  whole  work  illustrates  with  great  beauty  and  power  the 
downward  tendencies  of  profligacy,  the  power  of  divine  grace  to  subdue 
the  hardest  heart,  and  the  encouragement  that  Christians  have  never 
to  despair  of  the  salvation,  even  of  those  who  seem  to  have  thrown 
themselves  at  the  greatest  distance  from  divine  mercy." — JlLbany  Daily 
Citizen. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  this  exceedingly  popular  writer. 
Its  great  aim  appears  to  be  to  exhibit  the  truly  benevolent  influence  of 
real  piety  upon  the  heart  of  man,  as  well  as  the  degrading  nature  of  sui. 
The  narrative  is  admirably  sustained — the  waywardness  of  the  unre- 
generate  exhibited  in  living  colors,  and  so  interspersed  with  sketches  of 
the  '  soldier's  life,'  .as  to  add  a  thrilling  interest  to  the  whole.  It  forms 
a  neat  library  volume  of  near  ^50  pages,  and  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound  in  cloth." — Aubam  Journal. 

"  One  of  the  happiest  productions  of  the  author.  The  narrative  is 
well  sustained,  and  the  personages  and  character  are  true  to  nature." 
— Commercial  Advertiser. 

COMBINATION. 

"  This  is  a  tale,  founded  on  facts,  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Charlotte  Eliz- 
abeth. It  is  well  written,  and  contains  the  veiy  best  of  advice.  It  lays 
down  with  great  force  the  mighty  truth,  that  without  Religion  there 
can  be  no  virtue  ;  and  that  without  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  man  will 
inevitably  be  dashed  on  the  rocks  of  irredeemable  ruin.  Religion  is  the 
Sheet  Anchor,  the  only  protection  to  hold  by  in  the  hour  of  violent 
temptation  ;  but  if  that  be  lost,  all  is  over.  Such  little  works  as  these 
are  eminently  calculated  to  produce  a  vast  amount  of  good  ;  and  there- 
fore let  the  heads  of  families  place  them  upon  their  table  for  the  benefit 
of  their  children. 

"  In  no  better  way  could  an  evening  be  spent  than  by  having  it  read 
aloud,  that  a  warning  may  be  taken  from  the  folly  of  others,  and  that 
the  course  which  has  led  them  to  ignominy  and  disgrace  may  be  most 
carefully  avoidjed."— JBostori  American  Traveller. 

THE  DAISY— THE  YEW  TREE, 

Chapters  on  Flov/ers. 

Three  most  delightful  little  volumes,  made  up  in  part  from 
her  very  popular  Flower  Garden  Tales  for  those  who  prefer 
them  in  smaller  volumes. 
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JUD>SA  CARTA. 

" '  Judoea  Capta,'  the  last  offering  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted 
and  popular  writer,  will  be  esteemed  as  one  of  her  best  works. 
It  is  a  graphic  narrative  of  the  invasion  of  Judaea  by  the  Ro- 
man legions  under  Vespasian  and  Titus,  presenting  affecting 
views  of  the  desolation  of  her  towns  and  cities,  by  the  ravages 
of  the  iron-hearted,  blood-thirsty  soldiers,  and  of  the  terrible 
catastrophe  witnessed  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
narrative  is  interspersed  with  the  writer's  views  of  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the  Jews,  as  illustrated 
in  their  extraordinary  history,  and  with  remarks  contemplat- 
ing their  returning  prosperity.  Her  occasional  strictures  on 
the  history  of  the  apostate  Josephus,  who  evidently  wrote  to 
please  his  imperial  masters,  appear  to  have  been  vrell  merited. 
The  work  is  issued  in  an  attractive  and  handsome  volume." 
— Christian  Observer. 

"  If  the  present  should  prove  to  be  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  last 
work,  she  could  not  desire  to  take  her  departure  from  the  field 
of  literature  with  a  better  grace  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will 
be  considered,  if  not  the  best,  yet  among  the  best  of  her  pro- 
ductions. It  is  full  of  Scripture  truth,  illustrated  by  the  charm 
of  a  most  powerful  eloquence ;  and  no  one,  we  should  sup- 
pose, could  read  it  without  feeling  a  fresh  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  a  deeper  impression  of  the  truth 
and  greatness,  and  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity."—^^ 
bany  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  This  volume  contains  a  description  of  some  of  the  most 
terrific  scenes  of  which  this  earth  has  been  the  theatre.  But 
instead  of  contemplating  them  merely  as  a  part  of  the  world's 
historj'',  it  takes  into  view  their  connection  with  the  great 
scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  and  shows  how  the  faithful 
and  retributive  hand  of  God  is  at  work  amidst  the  fiercest 
tempest  of  human  passion.  This  work  contains  no  small 
portion  of  history,  a  very  considerable  degree  of  theology, 
and  as  much  beautiful  imagery  aud  stirring  eloquence  as  we 
often  find  within  the  same  Umits.  Those  who  have  the  other 
worksTrom  the  same  pen,  will  purchase  thisalniost  of  course; 
and  they  need  have  no  fear  that  it  will  disappoint  any  expect- 
ations which  its  predecessors  may  have  awakened." 

Albany  Religious  Spectator. 

Also  just  published — 

"THE  CHURCH  VISIBLE  IN  ALL  AGES.'' 

A  work,  making  attractive  to  the  youthful,  as  well  as  the  more 
mature  mind,  a  deeply  interesting  and  important  subject. 

All  the  foregoing  are  2)rinted  on  clear,  ivhitc  paper,  and  bound 
to  match,  making  a  neat  and  beautiful  set  of  books.  They  are 
sold  in  sets  or  se2mrately,  varying  from,2o  to 50 cents 2''er volume. 
When  purchased  for  Sabbath  Schools,  a  liberal  deduction  is 
tiiadefrom  the  above  prices. 
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IN  ADDTION  TO  THE  FOREGOING  IS  ALSO  PUBLISHED, 
MEMOIRS  OF  REV.  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

Missionary  to  Polynesia.  By  Rev.  Ebenezer  Prout,  of  Hal- 
stead,     1  vol.  12mo. 

"Mr.  Dodd  has  published  a  fine  edition  of  Prout's  Memoirs  of  Rev 
John  WiUiams,  Missionary  to  Polynesia.  The  lives  of  few  men  afford 
more  ample  material  for  an  instructive  and  interesting  biography  than 
that  of  Williams.  His  ardent,  energetic,  and  successfuriabor^  as  a 
Missionary  of  the  Cross,  are  almost  without  parallel.  His  self-denying 
and  eminently  prosperous  efforts  in  Polynesia  have  been  extensively 
before  the  public  in  Ihe '■  Missionary  Enterprises,'  and  the  friends  of 
missions  every  where  hold  him  in  affectionate  and  melancholy  re- 
membrance as  the  ^Martyr  of  Erromanga.'  The  author  of  the  Me- 
moir now  published,  has,  without  drawing  largely  upon  the  facts  with 
Avhich  the  Christian  public  are  already  familiar,  produced  a  volume 
of  intense  interest.  The  work  is  not  merely  the  eulogy,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  active  and  efficient  life  of  a  man  whose  works  constantly 
spoke  his  praise,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  tragic  death.  We  take  plea- 
sure in  commending  the  excellent  mechanical  executionof  the  vol 
ume."— 

MEMOIR   OF   THE    LIFE,   LABORS,   AND   EXTENSIVE 
USEFULNESS  OF  THE  REV.  CHRISTMAS  EVANS, 

A  Distinguished  Minister  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in 
Wales.  Extracted  from  the  Welsh  Memoir  by  David  Phil- 
lips.    1  vol.  12mo.     With  portraits. 

«'  One  or  two  specimens  of  the  preaching  of  this  celebrated  Welsh 
divine  have  been  extensively  read  in  this  country,  and  have  been  suffi 
cient  to  mark  the  author  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius.  We  are 
glad  to  know  more  of  him.  The  memoir  before  us  gives  a  succint 
account  of  his  life  and  labors,  and  presents  the  portraiture  of  a  man 
of  great  talents,  eminent  piety,  and  most  amiable  character.  There 
are  also  several  specimens  of  his  writings  which  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  an  account  of  the  oiigin.  nature,  and  influence  of  San- 
demanianism,  of  which  Evans  was  well  nigh  a  victim,  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  than  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen,  except  Andrew 
Fuller's  work  on  the  subject.  The  memoir  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  stock  of  religious  reading.  It  is  well  printed,  ana  adornea  with  a 
portrait  of  Evans,  the  features  of  which  are  Welsh  enough."— iV.  Y. 
EvangelisU 

THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  RELIGION  THE  CLAIMS 
OF  THE  TIMES. 
By  Andrew  Reed,  D.  D.,  with  a  Recoinmcndatory  Introduc- 
tion by  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.     1  vol.  12mo. 
Dr.  Spring  says,  "  At  the  request  of  the  publishers  I  have  paid  some 
attention  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Reed,  with  the  view  of  expressing  my 
humble  judgment  of  its  merits.    The  reverend  author  is  favorably 
known  to  the  churches  of  this  country,  and  t¥is  work  will  detraot 
nothing  from  his  reimtatiou. 
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With  unrtions  of  it  I  have  been  exceedingly  interested,  as  throwing 
♦ogethef  very  important  thoughts  upon  the  most  important  topics  of 
religious  instruction,  well  arranged  and  favorably  expressed.  The 
work  evidently  cost  the  author  time,  effort,  and  prayer  j  and  it  is  well 
worth  the  labor  and  solicitude  it  cost.  Whoever  reads  it  will  be  abun- 
dantly compensated,  and  if  he  reads  it  Avith  the  spirit  with  which  it 
was  written,  cannot  fail  to  become  a  more  enlightened  and  useful 
Christian.  The  object  and  aim  of  the  writer  is  not  a  selfish  one,  but  it 
is  to  do  good.  He  takes  a  wide  range,  and  yet  having  read  the  work 
the  attentive  reader  will  find  that  the  substance  of  it  is  easily  remem- 
bered. If  our  churches  and  our  ministers  would  possess  themselvea 
of  its  principles  and  imbibe  its  spirit,  they  would  have  less  cause  to 
lament  the  decay  of  vital  godliness,  either  in  their  own  hearts,  their 
families,  or  their  congregations. 

"  The  publisher  deserves  commendation  and  encouragement  for  the 
attractive  form  in  which  he  presents  this  volume  to  the  public,  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  all  who  purchase  books  for 
the  sake  of  reading  them." 

PRAYERS   FOR  THE  USE  OF  FAMILIES?   OR  THE 
DOMESTIC   MINISTER'S  ASSISTANT. 

By  William  Jay,  author  of  Sermons,  Discourses,  &c,,  &c. 
From  the  last  London  Edition.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining a  number  of  select  and  original  Prayers  for  partic- 
ular occasions.     1  vol.  l2mo. 

"This  volume  has  been  long  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions  of  devotional  exercises  for  the  domestic  circle,  that  has  been 
published,  and  by  a  larae  class  of  Christians  we  doubt  not  that  it  ia 
considered  invaluable.  "The  present  edition  will  be  still  more  desirable 
to  American  Christians,  who  will  not  fail  to  thank  the  publisher  for 
the  fine  form  in  which  he  has  presented  W— Courier  Sf  New  York 
inquirer. 

A  GOLDEN  TREASURY  FOR  ^"-^  --"-UnREN  OF  GOD. 

Consisting  of  Select  Texts  of  the  Bible,  with  Practical  Obser- 
vations, in  Prose  and  Verse,  for  every  day  in  the  year.  By 
C.  H.  V.  Bogatzky.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised  and 
corrected.     1  vol.  l6mo. 

<'This  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  written  by  a  Polish  Clergyman  more 
than  a  century  ago.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  work  more  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  religious  wants  of  families  than  the  work  before  us. 
There  is  a  lesson  for  every  day  in  the  year  ;  a  portion  of  Scripture  ia 
taken  and  such  reflections  are  given  as  the  text  suggests.  Tnose  fam- 
ilies who  are  in  the  laudable  ha'bit  of  calling  their  household  together 
in  the  mornin^r  cannot  do  better  than  procure  this  work.  The  por- 
tion assisned  foi  each  morning  lesson  is  short,  but  full  of  the  true 
spirit  of  "Christianity,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  a  salutary  influence 
upon  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  day.  It  is  got  up  in  the  style  o€ 
elegance  for  which  the  publisher,  M.  W.  Dodd,  is  so  well  known." 
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THE  BOOK  THAT  WILL  SUIT  YOU  ; 

Or  a  Word  for  Every  One.     By  Rev.  James  Smith,  Author  ot 
"  Believer's  Daily  Remembrancer,"  &c. 

"  An  elegant  little  hand  book  of  some  300  pages  IRmo.,  and  by  an  En 
flish  author.  Its  contents  are  a  rare  selection  of  topics,  treated  briefly 
jn  suit  the  circumstances  of  those  who  have  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
ja  spend  in  reading,  which  it  would  be  wicked  to  throw  away,  and  yet 
Jiscouraging  to  commence  a  heavier  volume.  '  The  Successful  Mo- 
iner,'  '  The  Child's  Guide,'  '  The  Husband's  example,'  '  The  Wife's 
Rule,' — these  are  some  of  the  topics  taken  promiscuously  from  the 
book  ;  and  they  show  the  author's  mind  to  be  travelling  in  the  right  di- 
rection, viz. :  towards  the  theory  of  life's  daily  practice.  We  hope 
that  the  time  is  near  when  Christian  parlors  will  be  emptied  of  '  Tho 
Book  of  Fashion,'  '  Somebody's  Lady's  Book,'  etc.,  etc.,  made  u])  of 
love  stories  mawkishly  told,  and  other  drivelling  nonsense ;  and  their 
places  supplied  with  works  like  the  '  Book  that  will  Suit  you'— no  less 
pleasing,  and  far  more  useful." 

GRACE  ABOUNDING  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  SINNERS, 

In  a  faithful  account  of  the  Life  and  death  of  John  Bunyan, 
pp.  176. 

•'  We  are  pleased  to  see  a  very  handsome  edition  of  this  admirable 
treatise.  It  is  just  published,  and  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  all 
who  admire  the  spirit  and  genius  of  this  remarkable  man  whose  '  Pil- 
grims Progress'  stands  nearly  if  not  quite  at  the  head  of  religious  lite- 
rature." 

KIND  WORDS  FOR  THE  KITCHEN  5 

Or  Illustrations  of  Humble  Life,     By  Mrs.  Copley. 

"This  admirable  little  volume  is  the  production  of  Mrs.  Esther 
Copley,  (late  Mrs.  Hewlett,)  whose  popularity  as  an  authoress  has  long 
been  established  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  welfare  of  that 
interesting  and  important  part  of  society  who  discharge  the  domestic 
duties  of  life  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  this  distinguished  and 
accomplished  lady. 

"  We  have  read  the  '  Kind  Words  for  the  Kitchen,'  with  a  firm  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  best  work  we  have  ever  seen  in  so  small  a  com- 
pass for  its  designed  i)urpose  ;  it  suggests  all  that  a  sense  of  duty  would 
lead  the  head  of  a  well  regulated  household  to  advise,  and  having 
loaned  the  book  to  ladies  distinguished  for  their  judgment  and  skill  as 
heads  of  well-governed  families,  they  have  urged  its  publication  with 
a  few  omissions  of  matter  deemed  ina|)propriate  to  our  country. 

"  We  believe  almost  every  Christian  lady  will  be  glad  to  place  such  a 
manual  of  sound  instruction  in  the  hands  of  her  domestics,  and  that 
which  is  kindhj  bestowed  will  generally  be  gratpfullij  received.  With 
an  assurance  that  the  general  diflusion  of  this  book  would  accomplish 
a  most  valuable  service  in  binding  together  more  closely  the  interests 
of  the  employer  and  the  emjjloyed,  and  softening  down  the  asperities 
which  so  frequently  grow  out  of  the  ill  performed  duties  of  the  house- 
hold sphere,  we  should  rejoice  to  know  that  this  little  volume  was 
placed  by  the  sido  of  the  Bible  in  every  kitchen  of  our  country.' 
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SERMONS,  NOT  BEFORE  PUBLISHED,  ON  VARIOUS 

PRACTICAL  SUBJECTS. 

By  the  late  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  D.  D. 

"  Dr.  Griffin  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  prince  among  the 
princes  of  the  American  pulpit.  He  left  a  large  number  of  sermons 
carefully  revised  and  ready  for  publication,  part  of  wliich  were  pub- 
lished shortly  after  his  death,  but  the  greater  portion  of  which  consti- 
tute the  present  volume.  They  are  doubtless  among  tlie  ablest  dis- 
courses of  the  present  day,  and  are  alike  fitted  to  disturb  the  delusions 
of  guilt,  to  quicken  and  strengthen,  and  comfort  the  Cliristian,  and  to 
serve  as  a  model  to  the  theological  student,  who  would  construct  his 
discourses,  in  a  way  to  render  them  at  once  the  most  impressive,  and 
the  most  edifying." 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  LEGH  RICHMOND,  A.M. 

Rector  of  Turvcy,  Bedfordshire.  By  Rev,  T.  S.  Grimshaw, 
A.  M.,  Rector  of  Burton-Latimer,  &c.  Seventh  American 
from  the  last  London  Edition,  with  a  handsome  Portrait  on 
Steel. 

"  We  have  here  a  beautiful  reprint  of  one  of  the  best  books  of  its 
class,  to  be  found  in  our  language.  Such  beauty  and  symmetry  of  cha- 
racter, such  manly  intelligence  and  child-like  simplicity,  such  official 
dignity  and  condescending  meekness,  such  warmth  of  zeal  united  with 
a  perception  of  fitness  which  always  discerns  the  right  thing  to  be 
done,  and  an  almost  faultless  prudence  in  doing  it, — are  seldom  found 
combined  in  the  same  person.  It  is  a  book  for  a  minister,  and  a  book 
for  parishioners ;  a  book  for  the  lovers  of  nature,  and  a  book  for  the 
friends  of  God  and  of  his  species.  Never  perhaps  were  the  spirits  and 
duties  of  a  Christian  Pastor  more  happily  exemplified.  Never  did 
warmer  or  purer  domestic  affections  thmb  in  a  human  bosom,  or  exer- 
cise themselves  more  unceasingly  and  successfully  for  the  comfort,  the 
present  well-being  and  final  salvntion  of  sons  and  daughters.  From  no 
heart  probably,  did  ever  good  will  flow  out  to  men,  in  a  fuller,  warmer 
current.  In  a  word,  be  was  the  author  of  the  'Dairyman's  Daughter,* 
and  the  '  Young  (Jottnger.' 

"  The  engraved  likeness  of  Mr.  Richmond  alone  is  worth  the  cost  of 
the  work  ;  as  illustrative  of  the  uncommon  benignity  that  adorned  and 
endeared  the  man  to  his  friends  and  the  world." 

UNCLE  barnaby; 

Or  Recollections  of  his  Character  and  Opinions,  pp.  316. 

"  The  religion  of  this  book  is  good— the  morality  excellent,  and  the 
mode  of  exhibiting  their  important  lessons  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
anything  calculated  to  make  them  attractive  to  the  young,  or  successful 
In  correcting  anything  bad  in  their  habits  or  morals.  There  are  some 
twenty  chapters  on  as  many  common  sayings  and  maxims,  occurrences 
and  incidents— in  this  respect  bearing  a  resemblance  to  '  the  Prompter, 
a  somewhat  oracular  book  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  an  excellent 
book  to  keep  in  a  family,  and  may  be  alike  beneficial  to  parents  and 
children." 
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PSYCHOLOGY p 

Or  a  View  of  the  Iluiuan  Soul ;  including  Anthropology. 
Adapted  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  Rev.  F.  A„ 
Rauch,  D.  P.,  late  President  of  Marshall  College,  Pa.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  improved.     1  vol.  8vo. 

"We  have  devoted  more  time  to  the  examination  of  this  VFork  than 
■we  can  usually  devote  to  the  books  submitted  to  our  consideration  for 
A,  passing  notice,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  work  of  great  value. 

"His  first  great  object  in  these  lectures  is  to  teach  man  to  know 
himself  The  second,  is  to  give  the  science  of  man  a  direct  bearing 
upon  other  sciences,  and  especially  upon  religion  and  theology.  The 
execution  of  the  work  renders  it  admirably  adapted  to  popular  use, 
and  it  should  be  studied  by  all.  The  clergyman  should  study  it.  Th« 
lawyer  would  derive  jrreat  advantage  from  it.  The  physician  cann^i 
be  master  of  his  profession  without  it."— iV.  Y.  Go)ti.  Adv. 

A  RESIDENCE  OF  EIGHT  YEARS   IN   PERSIA, 

Among  the  Nestorian  Christians.     With  Notices  of  the  Mu- 

hammedans.      By  Rev.  Justin  Perkins.    With  Maps  and 

tv/enty-seven  beautiful  colored  plates.     1  vol.  8vo. 

"The  attention  of  the  Christian  public  has  been  called  of  late  years 
with  great  interest  to  the  Nestoriaiis  of  Persia,  and  the  recent  visit  to 
this  country  by  Rev.  Justin  Perkins  and  Bishop  Mar  Yohanan,  has 
awakened  still  greater  anxiety  to  know  more  of  this  people,  'the 
vsnerable  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  influential  Christian  Church.' 
The  theory  of  Dr.  Grant,  that  this  people  are  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel, 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  though  since  the  examination  of 
that  theory  by  Dr.  F-obinson,  we  do  not  "think  it  has  very  generally 
been  embraced.  These  are  obvious  reasons  to  account  for  the  anxiety 
with  which  the  work  of  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  looked  for  since  his  in- 
tention to  prepare  a  work  on  Persia  was  announced,  and  we  are  quite 
confident  that  the  public  expectation  will  be  more  than  answered  by 
the  graphic  interest,  the  valuable  information,  and  unique  embellish- 
ments of  the  volume  just  issued.  .  .  .  Mr.  Perkins  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  and  science  of  our  country,  as  well  as  to 
missionary  annals.  This  handsome  volume  should  adorn  the  library 
of  every  literary  institution,  and  of  every  man  of  intelligence,  and  we 
trust  it  will  thus  be  widely  circulated."— i\A.  Y.  Observer 

HISTORY  OF  THE  APilERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMIS- 
SIONERS  FOR   FOREIGN   MISSIONS. 

Compiled  chiefly  from  the  Published  and  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments of  the  Board.  By  Joseph  Tracy.  Second  edition, 
carefully  revised  and  enlarged.     1  vol.  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Tracy  has  performed  his  work  well,  and  it  is  one  that  should 
be  found  in  the  library  of  every  intelligent  citizen.  It  is  interesting 
jn  matter  and  subjects,  and  invaluable  for  a  reference.  The  volume 
is  handsomely  printed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  plates,  some  of 
which  TTere  drawn  and  eng-aved  and  printed  by  uativeo  at  Misaionary 
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stations.  The  whole  comprises  a  neat  octavo  volume  of  450  pages. 
The  research,  and  clear  and  concise  style  of  the  work,  entitle  it  io 
great  commendation."— Sosfon  Traveler. 

PUNJSHMEMT  BY  DEATH  5  ITS  AUTHORITY  AND 
EXPEDIENCY. 

By  GeorgG  B.  Cheever.     Second  edition,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Hon.  Theodore  Freiinghuysen. 

"  A  luminous  and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  Scriptural  authority  as 
well  as  the  grounds  of  expediency  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  ex- 
isting laws  rest  their  defence.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  perusaJ 
of  those  whose  minds  are  unsettled  on  this  subject,  believing  tha^ 
the  author  has  gone  thoroughly  into  the  investigation  of  the  argm- 
ments  of  tliose  opposed  to  Capital  Punishments,  and  has  faithfully  at- 
tempted to  demanstrate  both  the  inexpediency  of  the  change,  and  lis 
direct  contravention  of  the  teachings  of  Divine  Truth." — Neiv  York 
Observer. 

TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS;  OR  FAITH   REWARDED. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Emma,  or  the  Lost  Found,"  "  The  Adopt- 
ed Child,"  &c.     1  vol.  iSmo. 

«'  This  interesting  little  narrative  combines  entertainment  with  in- 
struction of  the  choicest  kind.  It  depicts,  on  the  one  hand,  the  meek- 
ness and  humility  with  which  the  faithful  follower  of  the  Redeemer, 
reposing  unwavering  confidence  in  his  abiding  love  and  mercy,  en- 
dures the  chastening  dispensations  of  an  All-wise  Provi  lence  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  thankfulness  and  gratitude  with  which  he  receives  un- 
expected benefits  and  mercies.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  young, 
and  from  its  perusal  they  cannot  fail  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit.'' 
' — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  AMf^A   MARIA   MORRISON, 

Of  the  North  India  Mission.     By  Rev.  E.  J.  Richards.     1  vol. 

l8mo. 

'•Mrs.  Morrison  was  the  vvife  of  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission- 
aries in  Hindostan,  who  was  removed  from  the  Church  militant  prior 
to  their  arrival  at  their  appointed  station.  It  is  an  instructive  deline- 
ation of  a  superior  and  exemplary  Christian  female,  just  fitted  to  edify 
young  women,  by  displaying  the  excellency  of  the  (Christian  religion, 
and  should  be  placed  in  the  Sunday  School  Library  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  female  department. — Christian  Intelligencer 

A   MOTHER'S  TRIBUTE  TO   A  BELOVED   DAUGHTER, 

Or  Memoir  of  Mahnna  Forman  Smith,     1  vol.  ]8mo. 

"The  portrait  of  this  much  loved  ^\r\  is  drawn  in  a  series  of  lettera 
from  different  members  of  the  family,  which  are  generally  well  writ- 
ten, and  deveJop  traits  of  intellie-ence,  of  affection,  and  of  goodness, 
■worthy  of  imilrttion  by  those  of  her  st-x  who  shall  have  the  good  foj- 
ta»e  to  peruse  her  biitf  liiabji  y ."■    Bueion  1'iauekr. 
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THINKS   I   TO   myself; 
A  Serio-Ludicro-Tragico-Comico  Tale.     Written  by  Thinks  I 
To  Myself  Who  1    1  vol.  12mo. 

ELIZABETH   THORNTON, 

Or  the  Flower  and  Fruit  of  Female  Piety,  &c.     1  vol.  l8mo. 

"  This  is  the  sketch  of  a  young  female  possessing  no  common  ex- 
cellence of  character  ;  although  called  away  from  her  labors  of  Chris- 
tian love  when  she  scarcely  numbered  a  score  of  years,  she  was  truly 
ripe  for  heaven.  She  lived  and  acted  while  life  was  hers  for  the  great 
«nd  of  being  ;  and  no  one  of  her  sex  could  read  this  development  of 
an  exalted  character  without  the  desire  to  imitate  such  an  example. 
It  is  just  such  a  hook  we  can  most  heartily  recommend  for  the  Family 
and  Sunday  School  Library."— iV.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser. 

JANE  BRUSH,  AND  HER  COW. 

*'  It  is  a  beautiful  story,  and  none  the  less  so  we  dare  say,  for  the 
dovetailing  of  the  translator's  charming  imagination  into  the  text — for 
she  tells  us  that  she  has  added  to  the  original— though  it  is  so  very  in- 
Geniously  done  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  at  least  to  discover  the 
»epots  in  the  wainscot.'  The  little  volume  furnishes  one  of  the  few 
Instances  in  which  a  work  professing  to  be  written  for  children,  haa 
been  successful.  It  is  not  written  dotcji  to  their  feelings  and  compre- 
hensions but  exactly  upon  a  level  with  them.  Its  language,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  tale  are  precisely  what  they  should  be  to  make  an  im- 
pression and  do  good.  There  is  no  baby  talk  about  it,  and  yet,  every 
thing  is  so  said  as  to  adapt  itself  at  once  to  the  capacity  of  the  young 
mind  at  the  earliest  stage  of  its  understanding.  No  better  child's  book 
has  ever  been  written,  and  we,  at  any  rate,  have  found  it  very  delight- 
ful reading/or  children  of  some  age."— Courier  (J-  Enquirer 

MORAL  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Uncle  Arthur.     Illustrated  by  seven  engravings.     1  vol. 

32mo. 

"  Uncle  Arthur,  the  avowed  narrator  of  these  stories,  must  be  anew 
relation  of  Peter  Parley  and  Robert  Merry,  he  has  so  happy  a  faculty 
of  arresting  the  attention  and  winning  the  regard  of  the  young.  His 
Btories  are  simple  and  natural;  having  a  direct  religious  tendency, 
and  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  juvenile  mind." 
— Boston  Merc.  Journal. 

THE   TRAVELER, 

Or  Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art.     2  vols.  18mo. 

MEMOIR  OF   MRS.   ELIZABETH   B.  DWIGHT? 

Including  an  account  of  the  Plague  in  1837.  By  Rev.  H.  G. 
O.  Dwight,  Missionary  to  Constantiaople.  With  a  Sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Judith  k5.  Grant.  Missionaiy  to  Persia. 
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THE  CONVERTED  MURDERER. 

A  Narrative,  by  Rev.  W.  Blood.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Wm.  C.  Brov/nlee,  D.D.     (10th  edition.) 

THE  SAVIOUR  AND  HIS  APOSTLES. 
THE  TRAVELLER? 

OR, 

WONDERS    OF    NATURE. 

1  vol.  ISmo.  cloth. 

THE  FAITHFUL  DOG. 

An  interesting  story,  with  instructive  remarks  for  the 
use  of  young  people.  By  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A, 
ISmo.     With  10  cuts, 

THE  centurion; 

OR, 

SCENES  IN  ROME  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 

BY    W.    W.    TAYLOR. 

"  This  little  work  carries  us  back  into  the  heart  of  Pagan 
Rome,  and  shows  us  Christianity  in  some  of  its  most  vig- 
orous with  the  power  of  evil.  It  narrates  various  scenes 
which,  without  any  great  effort  of  imagination,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  under  the  reign  of  bloody 
Nero ;  and  the  lofty  moral  heroism  which  it  exhibits  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  fiend-like  cruelty  which 
comes  out  on  the  other,  fill  us  with  alternate  admiration 
and  horror." — Albany  Daily  Citizeii. 

ADVICE  TO  A  Y0UN3  CHRISTIAN. 

By  a  Village  Pastor.  With  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Dr, 
Alexander.     (New  edition.)     1  vol.  ISmo. 

A  GUIDE  TO  MOTHERS  AND  NURSES. 

By  the  late  Caleb  Ticknor,  A.M.,  M.D.     1  vol.  12mo. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS  5 

OR, 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  FRENCH  P^EFUGEE  FAMILY. 

Translated  from  the  Manuscripts  of  James  Fontaine,  by 
a  Lady.  With  an  introduction  by  Francis  Hawkes,  D.D. 
I  vol. 

CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT! 

OR, 

SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES  OF  THE  HEART. 
By  the  Author  of  "Christian  Experience."     Third 
American,  from  the  eighth  London  edition.     Illustrated 
with  an  elegant  steel  plate  Frontispiece.     1  vol.  12mo. 

EXPERIMENTAL  AND  PRACTICAL  VIEWS  OF  THE 
ATONEMENT. 

By  Octavius  Winslow,  A.M.     1  vol.  ISmo. 

HISTORY  AND  GE^^ERAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  SAND- 
WICH ISLAND  MISSIONS. 

By  Rev.  Shelden  Dibble,  a  P,Iissionary  to  those  Islands, 

.1  voL  12mo. 

MEMOIRS  OF  TIMOTHY  V/.  LESTER? 

OR, 

EMINENT  PIETY  THE  GREAT  QUALIFICATION^ 

FOR  USEFULNESS. 
By  Rev.  Isaac  C.  Beach.     ISmo, 

MEMOIR  OF  REV.  EDWARD  D.  GRIFFIN,  D.D. 

By  Rev.  Wm,  Sprague,  D.D.     I  vol.  Svo. 

MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  ISABELLA  GRAHAM. 

1  vol.  ISmo.  cloth. 

MEMOIRS  OF  REV.  WM.  NEVINS«  D«D.. 
OF    BALTIMOREj    MD, 

Third  stereotype  edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Jlte- 
^cated  with  a  fine  likeness  on  steel.     1  voL  12ma 
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SERMONS. 
By  Rev.  Wm.  Nevins,  D.D.     With  a  fine  likeness.     1 
vol.  12mo. 

FRAGMEhJTS  FROM  THE  STUDY  OF  A  PASTOR, 

By  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.     1  vol.  12mo. 

REV.  H.  P.  TAPPAN. 

A  Review  of  *'  Edwards'  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom 
OF  THE  Will." 

The"  Doctrine  of  tee  Will  determined  by  an  Ap- 
peal TO  Consciousness. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  applied  to  Moral 
Agency  and  Responsibility. 

THE  GREAT  SECRET  DISCOVERED. 

By  Professor  Joseph  Alden,  D.D. 

Children  will  read  this  story  with  avidity,  and  it  will 
teach  them  an  important  lesson—that  they  can  find  hap- 
piness in  pleasing  one  another,  and  misery  in  trying  al- 
ways to  have  their  own  way.  The  v/riter  has  very  happily 
hit  the  vein  that  will  lead  to  the  hearts  of  the  young,  and 
we  trust  that  he  will  not  let  this  be  the  last  of  his  efforts 
for  their  instruction. 


COMMENTARIES, 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMENTARY.     6  vols: 
SCOTT'S  FAMILY  BIBLE.     G  vols,  and  3  vols. 
HENRY'S  COMMENTARY.     6  vols. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA    OF    RELIGIOUS    KNOWLEDGE, 
Royal  Svo.     An  invaluable  book  for  all  students  of  ths' 
Bible. 

TESTAMENTS, 
FOR     SUNDAY      SCHOOLS. 

POLYGLOTT  TESTAMENTS. 

Pocket  edition,  various  bindings.     32mo^ 
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PRAYER  BOOKS 

IN     ALL     STYLES     AND     SIZES. 

HYMN  BOOKS. 

Ail  the  varieties  in  general  use  among  Evangelical  De- 
nominations, 

SCHOOL  AND  JUVENILE  BOOKS, 

IN     LARGE     QUANTITIES. 


T^TE   HAVE   ALSO 

A  GENERAL  DEPOSITORY  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 

Being  SOLE  AGEJ\''T,for  this  city  and  vicinity,  for 
the  sale  of  the  Publications  of  the  Massachusetts  Sunday 
School  Society,  we  have  on  hand,  at  all  times,  a  large 
supply  of  all  their  publications.  Their  Library  Books 
now  number  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 

Their  Question  Books,  by  Newcomb,  embrcing  12  vols., 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity  and  circulation,  and 
are  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the  market,  in  any  of  the  ex- 
cellencies of  a  good  Question  Book  for  Sunday  Schools  and 
Bible  Classes.  The  Question  Books  for  Juvenile  Classes 
are  also  very  popular. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  always  a  supply  of 
Banvard's  Questions,  highly  approved  by  good  judges. 
The  above,  with  a  large  number  of  publications  of  our 
own,  and  books  selected  from  other  publishers  and  Pub- 
lishing Societies,  enable  us  to  offer  the  very  best  facilities 
to  those  purchasing  Sunday  School  Books,  in  any  quanti- 
ties that  may  be  desired. 
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